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village, st the head. of the Le- 


anal, was named in honour of . 


Soaiah White of Philadelphia, the en-.| 


terprising, indefatigable, and success- 
ful projector of the improvements which 
secured an easy way to the market 
for the produce of the forest andthe 
treasures. of.the mine. No honse, of 
ared until, in the sum- 
© corner-stone of the 
Presbyterian church was laid. A Me- 
thodist. church was. immediately com- 
menced, and has been used, though not 
Preshyierion shurch was dedi 
‘The Preshy arch was dedica- 
ted. on last. Christmas the 
jpening sermon was preached by the. 
ev.. Mr. Dorrance of Wilkesbarre, 
ennsylvania, from the wo 


rds, “‘ How, 
amiable are bby tabernacles !’’ and the. 
services were closed with prayer by the 


Rey. Robert Morrison of Market-hill 
in Ireland... A collection amounting to 
itty-five dollars was made toward de- 
fering the debt, and it is hoped that 
shortly it will be clear from every in- 


. May the Lord of the harvest send a 
faithful: and vice minister to build up 
is. yo and interesting congrega- 
vacant; stretching from Stoddardsville, 
where the slack water navigation ends, 
to Weatherley, a distance of twenty- 
four miles, and embracing, besides the 
places. just named, Rockport and Clif- 
ton—not to mention the lumbering es- 
tablishments on Hickory Run and the 
large township of Penn Forest. 
, On the Christmas eve an; effort was 
made by the ladies of Weatherley to 
raise funds for erecting a house of wor- 
ship in their village. Their arrange- 
ments were most judiciously made, and 
resulted in securing the sum of seventy- 
two dollars; and we hope, ere long, t¢ 
see a neat, commodious church rising, 
asthe work of their hands. May the 
ascended. Saviour recompense their ex- 
ertions with the gift of a pastor after 
his own heart. : K. H 


4. For the! Presbyterian. 
 SABBATHS ABROAD. 

‘ No. V. 

BY A LAYMAN. 


* Geneva, Sunday, July 13.—We left 
Dijon at half-past four, Saturday morn- 
ing, and arrived here the same evening 
at six; making one hundred and twenty- 
one miles in less than fourteen hours. 
This was good travelling for a diligence, 
over a country all mountainous, after 
we had crossed the wide plains of Bur- 

ndy. We caught our first sight of 

ont Blanc from a point distant, we 
were informed, one hundred and fifty 
miles. As we passed along the moun- 


ins; crossing # range of the Jura, I | 


was often struck With their resemblance 
strange coming every few miles to 
# flourishing village in the gaps of the 
mountains, while ‘in like situations in 
dur country, there would have been 
hardly ‘single’ habitation. As you 
ascend the mountams, they become 
more impressive, and: the emotions usu- 
ally awakened by mountain scenery, 
are here felt in their full force. You 
are at once animated and solemnized. 
You are filled with awful conceptions 
of the’ greatness of the Creator, and 
with an oppressive sense of your own 
nothingness. What effect was produced 
upon me by this particular scene, I have 
described in a letter to L., and I will 
here say nothing more than that it re- 
éalled to my mind with great power, 


e, which had its scene more than 
twenty years ago, upon the summit of 
the Peaks of Otter. . | 
». When you reach the top of the Jura 
mountain, you have before you a scene, 
in majesty, beauty, and impressiveness, 
exceeding all conception and baffling all 
description. I can mention to you the 
elements which compose it; but to give 
the elements is not to give the scene 
much more nearly than Ee would paint 
the rainbow, who should name the pri- 
wnitive colours of which it is com- 
posed. You have suddenly presented 
to view the rich-looking valley, beauti- 

yen mee with small farms, and 
m the midst the clear lake, like the blue 
eye of a beautiful woman, and the close 
built, antique-looking town of Geneva. 
This you see distinctly before you look 
across the valley, because this cham-. 
paign country is so different from that 
which for hours you have been going 
over, that it naturally arrests the eye, 
and for a moment detains it from the 
mountains bounding the valley on the 
éast; but after a moment's rapture, you 
look across, and as you see the many 
snow-clad mountains, you are bewil- 
dered, and when your look is finally 
concentrated upon Mont Blanc, you are 
conscious of a kind ‘of awful fascination 
you feel almost as if you stood in the 
presence of a spirit, and your hair is 
ready to stand on end. The conductor 
paused here, for, it may be, fifteen min- 
utes, and during this time no word was 
spoken by those within, and even the 
Officials without, who doubtless were too 
familiar with the scene to be moved by 
it, were gradually stilled into profound 
silence. As soon as the diligence com- 
menced its rapid descent down the 
mountain, the silence was broken, and, 
“‘Q, how glorious! how beautiful! Thank 
God I have lived to see this! See there; 
Nay, look there! O that our friends coul 
but see this sight! Lovely Valley! Sweet 
Lake! Ever to be venerated, hoary- 
headed Mont Blanc! Now I feel the 
force of the expression, ‘ The Atlls whence 
cometh our salvation!’”’ Such, and 
like were the exclamations that burst | 


He, not less sensible than others of the 
glories before him, had been moved by 


connected with a scene something ‘like 
this, till he had fost all self-control, and 
sat, with tears streaming from his eyes, 
with just enough consciousness of the 
present to be‘ashamed'to have witnesses 
of ‘his’ emotion, even though none but 
Christian friends were present. This 
was July 12, 1851. Thus let it stand 
marked in my calendar. I shall never 
forget it. 

” We went to hear Dr. Malan, who is 


the ecclesiastical power. It is mourn- 
ful to see how error prevails here, 
where Calvin laboured with such ‘hea- 


.| Ven-given success, and from which went 


forth the influence that has blessed 
England, Scotland, and America. The 
= part of the national church is 
t little better than infidel, and the 
Catholic religion, I was told, is gaining 
ground afresh. Near the house that is 
oiated out as the dwelling of Calvin, 
found an establishment of the Sisters 
of Charity, that seemed to be in a flour- 
ishing condition. Dr. Malan’s church 
is a small and humble building, erected 
upon his own ground, at the rear of 
his dwelling, so that you pass through 
his yard to reach it. 
gation of ney plain looking people 
was assembled, and as we mingled 
heartily with them in their devotions, 
we felt that we were in the midst of 
the true flock, only the more assuredly, 
because it was both small and poor. 
Dr. Malan has a very patriarchal look, 
and his manner was exceedingly affec- 
tionate. His sermon certainly had not 
the power of those that I heard at 
Paris from Dr. Monod, but it was wa- 
ter from the wells of salvation, and the 
thirsty soul in a far land stays not to 


consider the comparative site of a foun-_ 


tain, if he is but sure that the stream 
is pure.’ I returned to his church in 


the afternoon, but had so mistaken the 


hour that the service was over. I 
found the desecration of the Sabbath 
almost'as great at Geneva as at Paris. 
It was about the close of the Zur Fed- 
eral, or national shooting-match—a bi- 
ennial féte which draws to one place al- 


most all the adult male population of all 


the Swiss Cantons, and a great many 
females. During the morning the firing 
of guns was: heard in every direction, 
and some little steamboats that were 
arriving and departing many times a 
day, bringing full loads of new comers 
to the festival, and carrying off those 
who were satisfied with the show, that 
had continued about ten days, were al- 
ways saluted with some pretty six- 
pounders. In the quarter near the 
place where the targets were placed 
had’ been established a great many 
comic theatres, harlequin performances, 
and games of chance for small hazards; 
all these were in the gayest operation 
as I passed through them after leaving 
church. Men were engaged in athletic 
sports upon the green, and immense 
crowds were indulging in unrestrained 
gaiety. Yet notwithstanding this, and 
notwithstanding, moreover, a certain 
unrefined appearance of the miscella- 
neous population collected together on 
this occasion, we thought that there was 
about them more of an American look 
than we had observed elsewhere. This 
we accounted for, first, because they 
are republicans, and noxt, because they 
aré, in some sort, Protestants now, and 
in ‘times past were Protestants of the 
noblest sort. 

Berne, Sunday, July 20.—Berne is 
one of the most ancient looking places 
that I have seen in Europe. It is com- 
pletely walled ay and over the 
gateways are carved grotesque figures, 
chiefly of the bear, which the 
rial ensign of the city. The houses are 
of heavy stone, with singular gables 
and buttresses, and all the principal 
streets are built up with a low, heavy 
arcade. But the most antique thing 
in the place, is the costume of the fe- 
males, called the Bernors costume, and 
peculiar to this Canton. It isa skirt of 
coloured stuff, and a boddice of different 
material. The bosom is covered witha 
white chemise, exactly like a man’s, 
and the arms are also clad in white 
down to the elbows, which gives them 
the appearance of being in their shirt 
sleeves. From the point of each shoul- 
der in front to the point of the shoulder 
behind, there is carried, hanging loose 
under the arm, a silver chain, attached 
ordinarily before and behind, to a pearl 
or other ornamental brooch. Their 
head-dress is a straw flat, either with- 


out any crown at all, or with a small 


one—sometimes nothing more than a 
knob, or else they wear the most comi- 
cal head-gear made of black lace, and 
so arranged as to resemble the wings of 
a huge butterfly. As the women walk 
the street, their white, full bosoms, and 
white sleeves strike the eye immediate- 
ly. This is the national costume, and 
is the prevailing one on the street, and 
some dresses [ saw of very rich_mate- 
rial, but the most fashionable people 
dress in modern style. 

We are here, at the best distance that 
could be selected, in full view of the 


Bernese Alps, the Yung Frau being the 


most celebrated. I suppose that for a 
certain sort of view of snow mountains, 
there is no spot in Switzerland equal to 
the Platform of Berne, on a fine day. 
The atmosphere, when we were there, 
was so uncommonly favourable for see- 
ing the mountains, that they attracted 
the attention even of the inhabitants, 
familiar with these scenes. For my- 
self, I felt it to be a rare privilege in- 
deed, to spend a Sabbath in sight of 
these mountains, whose majesty is sur- 
passed only by that of their Creator, 
and in sight of them to praise God for 
all his wonderful works. I have never 
in my life spent a Sabbath any where, 
that the works of nature did not har- 
monize with the day of God. I have 
passed a Sabbath at Niagara, reading 
my New Testament, so close to the tor- 
rent that I could dip my hand into the 
water—several Sabbaths I have spent 
on mid-ocean—some on the edge of our 
wide prairies—many a one on the top 
of the Allegheny, and how many’in the 
deep groves surrounding some of our 
country congregations in the neighbour- 
hood of L . Last Sabbath I was 
musing on the shore of Lake Leman, 
and now I am gazing on the cloven- 
crested Yung Frau. Yet never have I 


felt that there was any want of sympa- 


thy between nature and the Sabbath. 
How could there be? They both pro- 


-céed from the same ever-consistent au- 


thor. Not so with the works of man. 
St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, York 
Cathedral, Notre Dame, and the Made- 
leine, though used for Sabbath: pur- 

oses, have not Sabbath sympathies: 
f ‘went to the English governmental 


the patriarch of evangelical religion 


chapel, and heard a moderately good © 


A‘small congre- 


sermon. What a good example is given 


who always support their form of wor- 
ship wherever they are. The English 
divines certainly read and pronounce 
very disagreeably. They pronounce 
knowledge as if written knoweledge, 


they say fairst vairse, and sound the 


letter o like au, as prawmaution for 
promotion. They always pronounce 
either with the sound of the 7. I do 
not note this, however, as an error. 
They have. most remarkable habit of 
stammering—lI have heard it in Parlia- 
ment, in the pulpit, and every where in 
private. I think it must be a sort of 
epidemic just now. S. L C. 


4 For the Presbyterian. 


MY ELDER. 


Messrs. Editors—For one, I cannot 
consent to abandon the affectionate ap- 
pellation. There is force and tender-. 
ness in these possessive pronouns, and 
they will long be employed in such 
phrases as mysfriend,’”’ “my compa- 
nion,”’ “ my physician,’ and my fa- 
ther.” . We cannot do a better service 
to the Church than by cherishing with 
respect and love our brethren of the 
eldership. 

There is nothing which distinguishes 
our polity more—from Prelatists on one 
side, and Independents on the other— 
than the Ruling Elder. Here, and 
here only, we see the principle of 
representation fairly carried out, on 
behalf of the people. Here we avoid 
the unseemliness and disorder of hav- 
ing church-cases thrown into the arena 
of a promiscuous assembly; or the ne- 
cessity of flying to a surrender of prin- 


ciple, by having a committee in lieu of_ 


a session—the thing without the name, 
the function without the office, the du- 
ties without the authority. In all the 
Reformed Churches of the Continent, 
the ruling elder has been regarded as 
essential to the constitution of a gos- 
pel church; and such is the testimony 
of experience in favour of the office, 
that it is most highly regarded where it 
has been longest known. 
_ The ruling elder is not chosen for 
his wealth or worldly standing, though 
he may have both, and though he 
should in every respect be above con- 
tempt. Some of the most faithful and 
useful elders our churches have ever 
known have been from what are re- 
arded by some as plebeian ranks. 
The elder is one who represents the 
body of the people. He is from among 
them. He is their voice and hand, in 
government and discipline. Unless 
congregations abuse their franchise, he 
is a man of knowledge and good sense, 
of wisdom and kindness, of sincere 
piety and some experience, and of gifts 
for governing in Christ’s house. A 
bench of such elders in any communit 
is an unspeakable blessing. How muc 
better is it, that the difficult and deli- 


cate affairs of internal potity should be 


committed to a small court, elected by 
the people, than to such masses as com- 
pose many congregations, in which the 
wildest and fieriest are often the most 
forward in speech and act! In the 
great majority of cases, the decisions 
of church sessions are unanimous; in 
the great majority of cases they are 
such as no superior court would re- 
verse}; in other words, experience at- 
tests that they “‘rule well;” 1 Tim. v. 
17. Such a council is invaluable to 
the pastor. It is true, even to a pro- 
verb, that our pastors, all over the 
land, seek advice primarily from their 


brethren of the eldership. The excep- 


tions are so few as to prove the rule. 
It is one of the cheering signs, which 
leads me to make this a topic, that in 
most of our congregations the elder- 
ship are respected and sustained by the 
ministers. Carrying out the idea of 
representation, elders sit in all our 
courts. Supposing them to have gifts, 
they are influential in the Presbytery, 
the Synod, and the General Assembly. 
Every observing person will call to 
mind, that no men are listened to in 
our highest judicatory with more at- 
tention and deference than ruling el- 
ders, if they possess wisdom and cour- 
tesy; without which qualities it could 
hardly be desired that they should 
have much weight. In our Church 
Boards, their services are invaluable, 
not me in regard to finance, of 
which the main burden falls on them, 
but in all concerns where experience 
and knowledge of the world come into 
play. Let the history of our Foreign 
Missions testify, how much the Church 
and the heathen -world owe to one 
man, a ruling elder, who by proxy 
preaches the gospel in many languages, 
and whose unobtrusive, but indefatiga- 
ble labours will produce fruit after he 


shall have worn himself out in a ser- 


vice which some regard with indiffer- 
ence. 

_ Where the duties of the eldership 
are honestly performed, they double 
the efficiency of the preached word. 
In all that concerns admission to seal- 


ing ordinances, the work of the elder 


is momentous. He is as likely to 
know the spiritual condition of in- 
quirers as is the minister. If he avails 
himself of his privilege, he is familiar 
with every dwelling in the congrega- 
tion, or in his own district of it. So 
far as I have been able to observe, the 
visits of an elder are welcome. If he 
is one who has grown grey in the ser- 
vice; if the brethren remember him 
as one who, when most of them were 
children, *‘ went out and came in be- 
fore the people;” if he has catechized 
the youth, visited the sick, and con- 
versed with the awakened; there is a 
venerable grace about such a one, 
which may well reconcile us to that 
permanency of the office, which distin- 
uishes our polity from that of some 
sister Presbyterian Churches. Very 
often it is expedient that certain indi- 
viduals should, in the first instance, be 
approached by the elder, rather than 
by the minister. And in large congre- 
gations, or in times of revival, these 
labours of a discreet and affectionate 
élder, remarkably supply the wearied 
pastor’s lack of service. So likewise 
in examinations, as to the credibilit 
of that gospel profession, on which ad- 
mission to the seals is grounded, the 
care, and scrutiny, and counsel of the 
ious eldership are highly valuable. 
here is reason to hope well for all 


to other nations by the British officials, 


each his pittance for the priest. 
have heard of the stale pranks that | 
have been played at Rome with the |. 


is faithfully performed, and in which 
the junior members of the church ses- 
sion are in a process of training, to be 
what the Scripture calls “‘helps;’’ 1 Cor. 
xii. 28. ae 

It is cheering to observe the effi- 
ciency of a faithful eldership in other 
spiritual concerns. Many of us can 
state cases, in which an elder, whom 
we could name, made it a point to 
know every worshipper; to be known 
in every house; to go frequently to 
every sick room; to be present at 
every funeral, and to converse with 
every inquirer. Surely these lines 
meet the eye of those who bless God 
for having lived under such a ruler. 
Few indeed can do all that is stated 
above; ‘but some attain to this mark; 
and what one has sometimes done, may 
certainly be accomplished by all to- 
gether. Need I mention the services 
of gifted elders in meetings for prayer 
and exhortation? These are not, it is 
true, the primary and essential duties 
of the office; many have ruled well, 
who have not possessed these talents; 
but where they exist, the blessing to a 
people is great. Can we ever forget 
the prayers which we have heard 
poured out, from full hearts, with sin- 
gular fervency of utterance, by men of 
the old stamp, who were leaders of the 
flock? Add to this the superinten- 
dence of Sunday-schools and Bible 
Classes, and the work rendered in aid 
of deacons, or in their stead, and we 
find an increase of beneficial activity. 
No class of men in the Church, not 
even excepting ministers,. has been 
more blessed in awakening sinners, in 
making peace between enemies, and in 
doing good among the poor. It is 
from their ranks that the energetic 


directors of our great charities, in most 


instances, have been taken; and I 
think it may be added, that if a list 
were made of great pecuniary benefac- 
tions for church objects, the prominent 


‘names upon it would be those of ruling 


elders. Such men are important stones 
in the structure. We cannot do with- 
out them. Our Presbyterian polity, 
thus framed of ministers, and elders, 
and deacons, may be likened to a 
goodly engine: all that it needs is the 
right impulse and good working; and 
every accession of spiritual strength to 
our community tends directly to the 
supply of both these wants. : 

A Preacuine Exper. 


= 


For the Presbyterian. | 
LYING WONDERS. 


2 THESSALONIANS ii. 9. 


There are few pretensions of Ro- 
manism that have done more towards 
filling its coffers than the arrogant and 
blasphemous claim of the power to work 
miracles. No one has not heard of the 
holy coat of Treves—that old brown 
tunic which so recently drew together 
swarms of dupes to adore it, and “er 
Al 


blood of St. Januarius. The winking 
Madonna, too, has still the power of 
winking. And that mysterious frag- 


ment of stone, found some time ago in 


France! If we rightly remember, the 
finding of that stone was connected 
with an apparition of the Virgin. The 
fragment, however, was split into two 
parts, and disclosed upon the face of 
each something like a crucifix sketched 
with a pencil, which no doubt it was, if 
it was there. 

The writer of these lines has in his 
possession a heart-shaped stone, which 
bears evident marks of great age. It 
is a very hard, fine, gray sand-stone. 
But its origin—aye, there lies the mys- 
tery. It might, if duly set and conse- 
crated, pass at St. Peter’s for the petri- 
fied heart of St. Tammany. We, here 
in the United States, would pronounce 
it to be a spear point, that once did 
Service in savage warfare. In either 
case, it is a veritable relic; and with 
priestly manipulation it might possess 
marvellous virtue. But the writer has 
also another relic of antiquity, of the 
same material, but still harder and 
finer. It is small, and bears strong 
marks of antiquity. The feature that 
brings this thing within the large circle 
of lying wonders is this: on one side 
it is scored with two transverse lines at 
right angles to each other. They are 
smooth and deep. The mystery is, 
how came a regular figure, and such a 
figure, to be thus indelibly drawn upon 
the face of that pebble? It adds vastly 
to the importance of this relic that it 
was found by a minister of religion 
embedded in the gravel near his church 


door. As he sat upon the stone thresh- 


old in silent meditation, those two mys- 
tical cross lines met his eye, and he 
immediately secured that wonderful 
symbol. Neither is it the worse for 
having lain almost a century where it 
was found. Its sanctity, we venture to 
affirm, is as pure as if it had been a 
thousand years in a casket, and had 
wrought ten thousand “ lying wonders.”’ 
_ At a time when our country is receiv- 
ing numerous foreigners from countries 
covered with the black pall of Popish 
delusion, it is the duty of this Protest- 
ant nation to place them as far as pos- 
sible under right influences. Two things 


‘may be done, and to a great extent, 


especially in our cities. The new 
comers should be drawn off from such 
associations as give countenance to their 
prejudices. They should be instructed 
in Bible truth. If they can be brought 
to see that Popery itself is a “lyin 
wonder,” (“all the world wondere 
after the beast,’’) if the abominations of 
that iron despotism can be so exposed 
that the people can see them—such an 
exposure must start a spirit of inquiry 
for “‘a more excellent way.”’ 

_ One of the deepest terrors impressed 
upon the conscience of a Roman Catho- 
lic is the dread of forfeiting the favour, 
not of God, but of the Church. Now, 
if the dupes of this terror could be 
made to understand what the priest 
means when he speaks of the. Church, 
they would surely hesitate to-remain in 
such a community. The priest means 
the hierarchy, himself and his brethren, 
with the Pope at their head. Their 
people are the stone pillars of the hier- 
archy. They are the “laity,” so called 
according to one of their writers, from 


| raa0, laas, stone! This etymology re- 
minds 


us of a kindred sentiment—‘“ this 
people who knoweth not the law are 
cursed.” If that deceived, oppressed, 
abused people can be made. to see in 
what light they are viewed by their 
clergy, Popery would be at_a much 
larger discount than it even is already. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The First Born—The First Taken. 


Messrs. Editors—I have just been 
gazing upon a little form, cold, pulse- 
less, :apparelled and coffined for the 
grave—a little form, which, but a few 
weeks. since, reposed joyously in my 
arms, while prattling away of the home 
sports that beguiled her young life. 
How placid and sweet that young face! 


| Death’s hand had been laid gently upon 


her; for, during her two days’ illness, 
there had been apparently but little 
suffering. ‘* Mamma, take me,” said 
she, as her little arms were stretched 
forth; and upon that bosom, whence its 
inspirations were first drawn, was the 
life of only five summers breathed 
gentlyaway. Howsmall a spot of earth 
1s required to bury that little body away 
from the sight of men! 
- But 0, the grief of that mother, when 
azing upon the lifeless body of her 
child! A little earlier, or a little later, 
any other time, but not now, was pro- 
bably the language of her complainin 
heart. Hush, be still, young mother! 
He that gave, hath taken away, and 
when it seemed to him best. Perhaps 
the object of the life of that little one, 
which for a few years has been prattling 
at thy knee, and playing upon’ thy 
hearthstone, was to win thee to its home 
in heaven. All unruffled now her little 
couch, whence she has oft saluted thee 
at early morn, and stiffened are the 
lips which were wont to kiss thee a 
“ood night’ at eventide. Look not 
upon that little bed—she is not there! 
Nor to that little spot of earth in which 
they have laid her; for the death glaze 
is upon the eye that once kindled re- 
sponsively to thine, and the little heart, 
so often clasped fondly to thine own, is 
as cold as the clods that press upon it. 
True, the dexterous and cunning hand 
of art hath caught the light from hea- 
ven, and with it impressed thy darling’s 
form upon the glowing metal: that thou 
hast—all else is gone.* But upward— 
direct thy gaze steadily upward, young 
mother, and thine earth-bound vision 
will yet partially pierce the veil. As 
the rose scents the hand which crushes 
it; as the tree imparts its fragrance to 
the axe that cleaves it; even so, from 
the deepest feelings of thy soul, now so 
sorely stirred, let the ascription arise, 
Blessed is He that gave, and who hath 
now taken away. | A. B. 


* The little body, robed as when living, was 
daguerreotyped after death. 


For the Presbyterian. 
GOING TO THE GRAVE. 


The paths which men tread in life are 
numerous and diversified; and yet they 
have one thing in common—they con- 
verge to a single point, and that is the 
grave. 

Whether we tread the dizzy heights 
of fame, and hear the hosannas of the 
multitude rolling up the mountain side, 
or move in the valley unknowing and 
unknown; whether the heart be sad 
with sorrow and the cheek pale with 
grief, or the song upon the lip and 
gladness in the bosom; whether blessing 
or blighting, whether harming or help- 
ing in the matter of man’s salvation ; 
wherever we may be, and whatever we 
may be doing, yet our steps are con- 
stantly and inevitably tending to the 
tomb, 

“ And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” , 

On the brow of the infant just awak- 
ening to conscious life, a mother’s smile 
its sunshine, a mother’s tear its dew 
drop; and upon that of the old man, on 
which many a care has cast its shadow, 
and many a grief graven its line; upon 
the brow of the matron and that of the 
maiden, of buoyant youth and strong 
manhood—on each is the simple and 
solemn inscription, Going to the grave. 


pathway to the sepulchre; and how 
many of us, and how many thousands 
of our race are now moving under the 
last of these arches! Every beating 
pulse and every heaving breath tell us 
that some mortal has reached the goal 
of the grave, and likewise warn us that 
we are treading paths which, any mo- 
ment, may have the same termination. 
- We would not be ignorant of the 
frailty of man’s life, even without the 
teachings of God’s word. The wail of 
every mourner, the coffin and the crape, 
the hearse and the funeral, the opened 
earth, the mound and the graven 
marble of the city of the dead, the 
habiliments of mourning, the orphan’s 
tears and the widow’s desolation are 
every day preaching to us of man’s 
mortality. How fearful a thing is sin, 
which has flung so vast and so dark a 
shadow over our present life! Yet there 
comes’a voice of hope, breaking through 
the silence of that gloom, and there 
shines from the cross a light dissipating 


and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.’’ 
And again, it is declared by the Son of 
God, “Because I live, ye shall live 


0. 

If then his life be “‘hid in Christ ;” 
if the anchor of his hope be firmly fixed, 
‘Centering into that within the veil,” 
why should the believer be sad, or wish 
to retrace a single step in his march to 
the grave? | 

I knew of a little girl, but seven years 
of age, who, when brought to the hour 
of death, as a mother and brothers and 
sisters, almost heart-broken, gathered 
around her, exclaimed, “Don’t cry, 
don’t cry; I am not dying—I am going 
away to be an angel in heaven.”’ An 
with «these words of earnest entreaty 
and glad triumph upon her lips, she 
passed away from earth. O that to the 
writer and to the reader, death may be 
as gentle and joyous a messenger as he 
was to this lamb of Christ’s bosom! 


“Not dying, but going away to bean 
angel in heaven !” 


Years are but arches sprung over our 


its darkness: ‘‘I am the resurrection 


In the encyclical letter of Pope 
Pius IX., dated the 21st day of No- 
vember last, is the following paragraph, 
which in brief space shows to how many 
creatures prayer must be addressed be- 
fore it can, according to Romish tenets, 


ascend to and prevail with the Most 
High God. 


“ And that God may be made more 
accessible, and give ear to our prayers, 
and hear our petitions, let us raise our 
hearts and hands to His most holy 
Mother, the Immaculate Virgin Mary. 
We could not find protection more 
powerful or more effectual with God 
She is to us the most tender of mo- 
thers, our firmest reliance, and the 
very spring of our hopes, since she 
asks nothing which she does not ob- 
tain, and her prayer is never refused. 
Let us also implore, in the first place, 
the intercession of the Prince of the 
Apostles, to whom Jesus Christ him- 
self has given the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven—whom he has estab- 
lished as the foundation-stone of His 
Church, against which the gates of hell 
will never be able to prevail. Let us 
then pray to Paul, the companion of 
his apostleship. Let us then pray to 
the patron of each city and country, 
and to all the blessed, that our most 
merciful Lord may shed upon us in 
abundance and magnificence the gifts 
of His bounty.” | 


= 


The Printing Press in China. 


The following letter, which we copy 
from the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal, and which bears the signature of a 
missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, will give the reader an idea of 
the difficulties attendant upon the art 
of printing the Chinese language, and 
of the perseverance and skill by which 
an American missionary has overcome 
them. 

Funa-Cuav, October 7, 1851. 

While we were detained in Hong 
Kong, making arrangements for our 
passage up the coast to Fuh-Chau, we 
formed the acquaintance of Mr. Rich- 


ard Cole, attached to the mission of the. 


London Missionary Society at that 
lace. Mr. Cole is an American, and 
as, by indomitable industry and perse- 

verance, accomplished so great a work 

for China, that both himself and his 
labours deserve more extended notice 
than they have yet received. Mr. Cole 

with his family came to China in 1844, 

under the patronage of the Board of 

Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 

and established his residence at Ningpo. 

He was provided with every thing ne- 

cessary to test the practicability of pre- 

paring a font of movable metallic types 
for printing the Chinese language. He 
effected his object in this respect at 

Ningpo, by casting a font of Chinese 

type from the matrices prepared by 

Marcellin Legrand of Paris, and thou- 

sands of pages have since that time 

(1845) issued from the mission press at 


Ningpo. 


But a greater work than this has 
been more recently completed by Mr. 
Cole. The Rev. Mr. Dyer had com- 
menced two fonts of type in Penang, 
prior to his death in 1843, after which 
occurrence the mission printing estab- 
lishment, belonging to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, was removed to Hong- 
Kong. Mr. Cole was called from 
Ningpo, and came to Hong-Kong in 
1847, when he was engaged to take up 
and complete the two fonts commenced 
by Mr. Dyer. After about three years’ 
diligent application, he at length com- 
pleted his arduous undertaking in 1850. 

Mr. Cole kindly conducted us through 
his printing establishment several times, 
and explained to us at some length the 
arrangement of his types. It was long 
thought to be an almost impossible 
work, not only to prepare a font of 
movable metallic types of the Chinese 
characters, but also to use them with 
any advantage if they might be pro- 
duced. 

_ By actually preparing a large font, 
indeed two large fonts, and practically 


-applying them to the printing of books, 


Mr. Cole has demonstrated the fallacy 
of both these opinions. It must indeed 
have been a long-continued and arduous 
task to produce several thousands of 
metallic representations of these com- 
plicated characters, preparing first his 
steel punches, and then his matrices, 
and then his types, preserving through 
these several steps of the process the 
multifarious shapes, and varied and mul- 
tiplied strokes of the characters, with 
unerring accuracy. 

- But by patient industry he has over- 
come every difficulty, and is now in 
possession, not only of a font of large 
types, but also of a font containing 
nearly five thousand characters, of a 


smaller and neater size, called the three- 


line diamond Chinese type. In addition 
to this, he has prepared over two hun- 
dred characters of a still smaller size, 
made on bourgeois body, about equiva- 
lent to pearl or diamond, the smallest 
Roman types that are made. This 
font will be increased in number and 
sufficiently large for all Scripture refer- 
ences; so that with it, and the three-line 
diamond, which is about the equivalent 
of brevier, a Polyglott edition of the 
Scriptures may be printed to correspond 
in size and price with an English Poly- 
lott in brevier. The relation of the 
font of large types and that of the three- 
line diamond is such that when used 
together, one serves very well for the 
text, and the other for the notes, and 
an edition of Exodus with comments, as 
well as a commentary upon the New 
Testament, is now being — at 
Hong-Kong in this style. I will send 
you some specimens of the three sizes. 
For practical purposes, the charac- 
ters in these fonts are distributed in 
cases under the 214 radicals—accord- 
ing to the number of strokes the cha- 
racter possesses in addition to those of 
the radical—each character having, of 
course, a distinct compartment. To 
facilitate composition some of the cha- 
racters, in consequence of their fre- 
quent occurrence, are concentrated in 
cases apart from the rest. To illus- 
trate this arrangement, and exhibit the 
labour of a Chinese compositor, we may 


| refer to the distribution of the font of 


the three-lme diamond. In this font 
there is‘about 5000 different characters, 
distributed under 214 radicals. Seven- 
ty-four of these radicals have less than 

characters under them; 45 have be- 
tween 5 and 10; 83 have between 10 
and 20; 34 have between 20 and 50; 14 
have between 50 and 100; seven have 
between 100 and 200; and 2 have over 
200. So that although this font of 
types xequires for its distribution 4500 
separate compartments, the labour of 
finding characters required in composi- 
tion is not so difficult as we might im- 
agine, to a compositor familiar with the 
distribution of characters under their 
proper radicals; a system which is 
adopted in nearly all Chinese diction- 
aries. Yours affectionately, 
. WILEY. 


JOHN CALVIN. 


[From Sir James Stephen’s Lectures on France.] 


The religious influence which attend- 
ed it is incalculable. It was received 
by the whole body of the Protestants 
in France as the standard around which 
they might all rally. It ascertained 
their doctrine, determined their disci- 
pline, and regulated their ecclesiastical 
organization. 

Within a year from the appearance 
of his Institutes, Calvin was nominated 
to be a minister of the gospel at Ge- 
neva, and a Professor of the College at 
that city. There he established, in his 
own person, a theocratic sovereignty ; 
while by his books, his letters, and his 
missionaries, he governed the Reformed 
Churches in France. The heretics of 
Meaux now assumed the name of Cal- 
vinists. 

So vast were the literary, ministerial, 
and public labours of Calvin, that the 
history of them would appear altogether 
fabulous, if it did not rest partly on his 
existing works, and partly on the au- 
thority of his intimate friend and con- 
stant associate, Theodore Beza. It is 
a tale which reduces to a comparatively 
dwarfish stature the most imposing of 
the giants of intellectual industry, on 
whom we are accustomed to gaze with 
the liveliest admiration. His moral 
and religious character are free from 
any recorded stain except the execution 
of Servetus, on which subject, however, 
no one is entitled to pronounce a per- 
emptory judgment until he shall have 
read the elucidations of it, for which 
we are indebted to MM. Guizot and 
Mignet, and which will be found under 
the head of ‘* Calvin,” in the Musée 
des Protestants Célébres. The faults 
or infirmities usually imputed to him 
are the love of power, the impatience 
of contradiction, and a disposition irras- 
cible, severe, and reserved. As he says 
of himself that he was a naturel sau- 
vage et honteux, I will not venture to 
undertake the defence of his temper 
against own self-condemnation. 
But it is hardly a reasonable ground of 
censure that power should have been 
dear to a man who, by the immediate 
gift of the Creator himself, had been 
invested with so eminent and unap- 
proachable a superiority over his fel- 
low-men. Neither is it intelligible 
why any one who had devoted such an 
intellect as his to studies of such sur- 
passing energy and perseverance, and 
who had derived from them such immu- 
table convictions as he possessed, should 
be blamed for a stern.disregard of those 
garrulous gainsayers, to whom patience 
of thought was an unknown mental ex- 
ercise, and in whose mouths freedom of 
thought was an empty and unmeaning 
boast. 

Judge, however, of Calvin as we may, 
it is impossible to deny him a@ place 
among the most illustrious of the con- 
querors whom history has recorded— 
of the conquerors whose weapons were 
intellectual only, and whose dominion 
had its seat in the minds of their own 
and of succeeding generations; for in 
him the Protestants of France, of Swit- 
zerland, and of the seven united pro- 
vinces of Scotland, and of New Eng- 
land, with the Puritans, the Presbyte- 
rians, and the Independents of the 
other American States and of our own 
country, have ever recognized, or have 
been bound to recognize, their spiritual 

atriarch and ecclesiastical dictator. 

n the age in which he lived, such a 
dictatorship was indeed indispensable. 
If left without the guidance of some 
commanding intellect, the Huguenots 
of France could never (as far as mere. 
human observation extends) have main- 
tained their inevitable contest with their 
secular and spiritual antagonists. 


Scripture Reading at Tuam. 


The Dublin Freeman publishes from a Tu- 
am correspondent—whose communication, 
by the by, bears every mark one would look 
for from a sacerdotal pen—more informa- 
tion relative to the “ horrid doings of Bible- 
readers.”” He loudly complains that the 
Government should act sé cruelly as to 
send an additional police force to that town, 
in order to protect the “ worthless” lives of 
those men. The emergency, indeed, must 
be great which impelled our Government to 
act so generously towards “ Bible-readers,”’ 
and speaks forcibly against the persecution 
resorted to, in Tuam, in order to drive the 
“gospel hounds” away. It will be recol- 
lected by most of our readers that the Scrip- 
ture-readers who were lately sent to Tuam 
by the “Irish Chureh Missions,’’ were 
treated with every respect on their first 
atrival there. Soon, however, “John of 
Tuam”’ found his flock was being awakened 


to a sense of spiritual danger, and, arousing 


himself in much anger, he endeavoured to 
excite the minds of his immediate followers 
and most ignorant subjects to hate and per- 
secute the “ warners.”” ‘This attempt suc- 
ceeded, and the poor unoffending “ Bible- 
readers’ were every where hooted and 
pelted with mud. ‘To stop such annoy- 
ance, the authorities were appealed to, and 
summonses issued for such leaders of the 
riots as could be apprehended. Several 
who had thus been detected in the act of at 
least breaking the law, were brought before 
a bench of magistrates in Tuam, accused, 
and the crime of which they stood charged 
fully proved home to them. What was the 
result? ‘The court during the trial was 
filled with priests, who employed legal 


functionaries to conduct the proceedings for 


the accused; and the bench of. magistrates 
was composed, excepting one, of Roman 
Catholic subjects of John of Tuam. This 


‘being known, the astonishment which ought 


to be consequent on the fact that each case, 
though fully proved, was dismissed, will 
not, in this case, be very great. a 


—— 


Reform in Harvard College. 

The Conventidn of both Houses ‘of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, on the 
16th inst., made their first election of ’ 
Overseers urider the new law. The 
following persons were chosen: .Hon.. 
Caleb Cushing of Newburyport, Demo- 
crat and Presbyterian; Hon, John G. 
Palfrey, Free-Soil and Unitarian; Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, Whig and Episco-. 
palian; Hon. George N. Brifes, hig’ 
and Baptist; Daniel W. Alvord of 
Greenfield, Free-Soil and Orthodox: 
Congregational; Rev. A. L. Stone, 
astor of Park street church, Boston, 
Free-Soil and Orthodox Congrega- 
tional; N. B. Shirtleff, Boston, Demo- 
crat and Baptist; James Porter, Free- 
Soil and Methodist; Rev. Rodney A. 
Miller, Free-Soil and Orthodox Con- 
gregationsl and Hon. Pliny Merrick,, 
emocrat and Unitarian. This appears 
to be a fair and equitable distribution 
between the different parties and de- 
nominations; and, altliough the corpo: 
ration still remains uncvhanged, a close 
corporation, yet, as the Board of Over- 


. seers has a veto upon their elections, it 


is to be hoped that such a change will 
gradually be wrought in the faculty and 
management of the University as to 
remove its sectarian character, and 
make it truly what it purports to be, a 
State Institution. Rev. Rodney A. 
Miller is the gentleman through whose 
persevering efforts the reform has been 
effected.— New York Observer. 


ANOTHER KOSSUTH. 


One of the most devoted and successful 
Protestant pastorsin Bohemia, atthe pre 
sent time,isthe Rev. Frederick William 
Kossuth:; He is said to be nearly re- 
lated to the Governor of Hungary. In 
1846, he. undertook to gather a church 
of Bohemian Protestants at Prague, the 
scene of the labours of the Bohemian 
martyrs, Jerome and John Huss: = Sev- 
eral converts were made from among 
the Papists previous to the year 1848. 
The revolutions of that year gave reli- 
gious liberty to the Austrains, and Kos- 
suth availed himself of the precarious 
boon. “His preaching place was soon 
crowded, and hundreds of Papists be- 
came converts to his doctrine. In 1849, 
he commenced a periodical by the name 
of the Herald of the Bohemian Breth- 
ren, which soon attracted the notice of 
the Government, and was suppressed, 

Very severe opposition, .of course, 
has been excited on the part of the Pa- 
pal priesthood. They have denounced 
him in terms the most bitter and uncom- 
promising; setting him forth as the real 
Antichrist, and publishing the most 
absurd calumnies against him, so as to 
provoke the insults of the mob, and to 
crush him as their fathers did the Bohe- 
mian martyrs. But they could not ar- 
rest the progress of the truth. His 
congregation numbered, last July, (as 

learn from a correspondent of Oount 
alerian Krasinski ‘at Pragae,) eleven 
hundred souls, of whom seven hundred 
are converts from Popery, .includin 
three priests. At that time he had 
purchased an old Hussite church, (which 
had been shut up since the year 1620,) 
for £2750, of which sum he had, with 
reat pains, collected and paid £600. 
he remainder was to be paid in annual 
instalments of £300. It will be re- 
membered that after the battle on the 
Weissenberg near Prague in 1620, ‘‘the 
Brethren were subjected to all manner 
of persecutions, their ministers banished, 
their churches closed, and they them- 
selves, in 1624, expelled the country.” 
Blessings on the man who labours for 
the restoration of those ancient sanc- 
tuaries! Let him be remembered by 
all who have learned to revere the name 
of Kossuth, and much more by those 
who glory in the cross of Christ.—WVew 
York Evangelist, 


— 


Permanency of Early Impres- 
sions. 


This truth reveals a power which mo- 
thers have, above all others, by which to 
school the immortal spirit for whatever 
sphere they choose. No lesson of early 
life is lost. Though not, perhaps, made 
visible in its fruits. for successive years, 
yet, from the nature of the mind, .no 
early impression is effaced from the tab- 
let of memory. 

I saw a man of middle age, unprin- 
cipled, profligate, and abandoned; but 
now arrested in his career of guilt by a 
sudden chain of reflection. His thoughts 
were busy upon the past, and anxiety 
was written on his brow. His mind 
was absorbed in the most thrilling scene 
of his childhood. He stood, in imagi- 
nation, a youth at the bed-side of his 
dying mother. He looked again upon 
her pallid brow, on which beamed a 
heavenly smile. He -heard again her 
voice in words of dying» counsel. -The 
faltering accents of her last prayer for 
the blessing of heaven to rest upon his 
early years, again thrilled his soul, and 
I saw the tear of penitence start from his 
heart. And I said, “That mother’s 
fearful warning lives after the thought- 
lessness of twenty years, powerful to 
alarm, restrain, and reform. Surely, 
childhood hath a power to retain lessons 
of wisdom and love, which. belong not to 
the experience of age.” 

So deathless is the influence of the 
faithful mother over her child. Her 
impressions upon the heart are like let- 
ters cut in brass or granite. God has 
elected her to @ calling more curious 
and wonderful than the magic art of the 
sculptor; for her’s is not to present a 
lifeless form of beauty to an admiring 
world, but one instinct with 

‘* Thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 
a workmanship which ‘will’ reveal for 
ever the touch of its early fashioning: 
Mother! the tear of your child will be 
wiped away. Its sorrows are fleeting. 


“6 The tear down chitdhood’s cheek which fiows, 
_. Is like the dew-drop on the rose; 
When the next summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” 


But the impress of your life upon its 
soul is immortal.—Mother’s Assistant. 


WAGES. 

The wages which sin bargains for 
with the sinner, are life, pleasure, and 
profit; but the wages he pays them with 
are death, torment, and destruetion. ‘He 
that would understand the falsehoods of sin 


must compare its promises and its payment — 


together.— South. 
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Amenican Tract Socmety.—We have 
received from another of the Secretaries of 
which-weretipréeent refrain from “publish- 
ings fox the;simple reason: that it does. not 
metetially differ from that of Secretary. 
Cook, already published. It does. not touch’ 
the ‘point’ in controversy. It:states what’ 
the Society shoald be, rather than what it 
is. It does not pretend to justify the’ 
practices of which we complain as so in- 
jurious.to our.Church. If the Tract So- 
ciety will fake up the question as it is, and 
as we have confined it to the Presbyterian 
Church, ‘we shall inot refuse to publish 
their defence, however strong it may be. — 


“Cast toy Breap upon THE WaTERS.” 
—Atithe time of Dr. Alexander’s death 
the Bourd of Publication had already pub- 
lished of: his‘ writings, sixteen millions, 
twenty thousand, five hundred pages. 
Yet this is but the beginning of the circu- 
lation which these writings will attain. 
Who can conceive of the results which 
will have'occurred before their race shall 
have been ran? How vast the work ac- 
complished by Dr. Alexander through the 
press alone! 


— 


LaFayette —It will be seen, 
by reference to our advertising columns, 
that the next session of Lafayette College, 
Easton,’ Pennsylvania, will commence on 
the 4th day of March next. We learn 
with great pleasure that the prospects of 
this Synodical College are highly encour- 
aging, and that the’ pastors ‘afid churches 
within the bounds of the Synod of Phila- 
delphia are co-operating in delightful har- 
mony to secure its endowment on the scho- 
larship plan, recently adopted. Wherever 
the President has gone, without a single 
exception, he has met with a cordial recep- 
tion by both pastors and people. It is one 
of the cheering signs of the times, that 
there is manifestly-a growing disposition 
in our Church to foster and sustain colleges 
which are under the control of our Church 
courts.. In these there is a security against 
the perversion or misapplication of funds 
which cannot be furnished by other insti- 
tutions, and a certainty that the great and 
distinctive features of Presbyterianism will 
be more faithfully inculcated. 


Correction.—The following is from the 
New York Independent. = 

“Want of Candor.—Some weeks since 
The Presbyterian accused The Indepen- 
dent of having dishonoured the memory of 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander by translating his 
dying expression of confidence in the Re- 
deemer into a recantation of the systematic 
theology taught at Princeton. We showed 
that this journal had cast no such reproach 
upon that venerable theologian, but had only 
set forth in a strong light the unreason- 
ableness of such a use of the devotional sen- 
timent referred to. Though two issues of 
The Presbyterian. haye since appeared, 
there has been no correction of its former 
statement, nor any explanation to relieve 
this journal of the false position in which it 
had been placed before the readers of The 
Presbyterian. Is this candid?” 

We can assure the Independent that 
we never saw the article to which it re- 
fers. We think two consecutive numbers 
of that journal, from some cause, never 
reached us, and the denial was probably 
in one of these. We would be obliged for 


a copy. 


Woman.—A Romanist priest, named 
Roddan, lecturing before the Williamsburg 
Catholic Institute, selected woman as the 
subject of his discursive address. In con- 
trasting the condition of Pagan and Chris- 
tian women, he very properly referred to 
the advantages which Christianity had 
conferred on the sex. It would not have 
been a Popish lecture without a fling at 
Protestantism, and hence Mr. Roddan 
went very far out of the way of truth to 
tell his hearers that “Protestantism is in- 
imical to the interests of the family, and to 
the freedom and true dignity of woman- 
hood,’’ and hence inferred that no woman 
should be a Protestant! It is sufficient as 
an answer to such temerity of assertion, to 
compare the moral purity and intelligence 
of the women of Protestant countries with 
the almost national and universal looseness 
of morals in Popish countries. Look at 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria, France, 
South America, and Mexico, and see. to 
what disregard of morals woman may be 
led under priestly guidance. | 


An Exrepient.—Under the tyranny of 
Louis Napoleon, the free press of Paris is 
utterly suppressed. The Parisians, how- 
ever, must have news, and written news- 
papers are passed from hand to hand. 
The President should certainly issue a 
decree forbidding people to think, under 
heavy penalty, This would be going to 
the root of the evil. | 


APPROPRIATE AND Uservut Donation.— 
Messrs. Carter & Brothers of New York, 
have sent to the Board of Publication one 
hundred copies of “ Roger Miller, or He- 
roism im Humble Life ;” a little work they 
have lately issued,.as donations to that 
number of the Board’s  cdlporteurs: A 
more appropriate and useful book could 
scarcely be put into the hands of the class 
of labourers for whom the benevolent 
donors design it. | | 


— 


. Bopiry Aerrations.—Isaac Taylor, in 
his recent work, “Wesley and Method- 
“It is a cireumstanice worthy to be noted, 
that although Whitefield’s oratory was of -a 
far more moving sort than that of Wesley, 
bodily agitations and outwardly expressed 
agonies were less frequently excited in his 
audiences than in those of his friend.- In 
fact, it was seldom, except‘ when Whitefield 
followed immediately.on Weeley’s track, 
that any of these. disturbances took place, 
beyond such as might arise from the copious 
weeping of a large proportion of thé con- 
s that listened to’ them. 
hen they did occur in his presences, White- 
field stood ‘in doubt as to the scuree to 
which they should be attributed. “He could | 
see in them no indubitable indications of: 
the hand of God.” 


‘| quent in the English Episcopal Church, as 
| it is towards Unitarianism in the American 


remarks, the following passage from his. 


Scandinavia and Northern Germany, and 


ence over the churches of this land; we 


erred most egregiously in overstepping 


- mined, he left.”’ 


another phase of the same principle. 
such conduct could meet the sanction of Dr. 


the “Child’s Paper” 


in our Church, for we have a most ex- 
cellent juvenile periodical publishéd by our 
own Board. 
. Sabbatleschools under the care of other de- 
nominations, as they are otherwise sup- 
plied. -What can be the Society’s object; 
then, in publishing it? Are there not other 


work in, where its suctess will not depend 
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-2n. extensive tour in the British Provinces |. 


of North America and some of the States 
of oar Union, and during his visit delivered 
a course of scientific lectures in the Lowell 
Institute, Massachusetts. Since his return 
he has. published ‘his “Notes on North 


America,”’..in two volumes. The author 
is a man distinguished in the scientific 
world, and yet a close observer of the so- 
cial and religious condition of man. If he 


member of the’ Established Church of 
England, as we infer from some of his own 


Notes” is worthy, of record. 

“The state of the Church of England, 
also, at the present time, exhibits a melan- 
choly illustration of such religious progres- 
sion—only. in this case it is back wards—and 
of the evil consequences to which laxity of 
discipline leads. ‘The tendency is here as 
direct towards Popery, and, at least, as fre- 


Congregational one. Presbyterian Church- 
es are far from being perfect, as the inaction 
of some of those in America upon the sla- 
very question abundantly testifies; yet it is 
only fair to this denomination to state, as 
the result of extended personal observation 
and inquiry, in many different countries, 
among the followers of the Greek Church 
in Russia, of the Lutheran Churches in 


of the Romish Churchesin Southern Europe, 
that in the maintenance of sound doctrine 
and pure morals among their clergy, a dis- 
cipline so fearless, energetic, and open, is 
nowhere exercised as by the public courts 
of the Presbyterian Churches of Great 
Britain, whether Established or Free.” 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
We have no disposition to urge our 


objections to the present mode in which 
this Institution is spreading its influ- 


would not weary the attention which we 
are happy to believe has been awakened 
to this subject, and there is the less neces- 
sity for enlarging on the theme, as Presby- 
terians seldom need any other stimulus to 
action on such subjects than to know what 
is their duty. Unless some new occasion 
should arise, which would render it im- 
perative on us to proceed in the matter, 
we will now leave the question to be de- 
finitively settled by our congregations and 
church judicatories. No serious attempt 
has been made in any quarter to invalidate 
the positions we have taken, and we really 
believe that no successful one can be made. 
The operations of the American Tract So- 
ciety within the pale of the Presbyterian 
Church should be checked, and -this we 
believe to be the conviction of the best men 
in the Church. We have received unso- 
licited testimonies from every quarter in 
favour of the course we have pursued, both 
from the most judicious of our clergy and 
the shrewdest among our Jaity. Some of 
these multiply the instances in which the 
agents of this Society are shown to have 


their proper bounds. One says, the col- 
porteurs in his region have boasted of their 
preaching powers; another says he has 
been compelled, not only positively to pro- 
hibit a district agent from entering within 
his parish, but seriously to expostulate 
~with him for his assumption of ministerial 
powers; another complains, that after he 
had received specimens of the Sabbath- 
school Visitor, (the paper published by 
our Board,) and was making arrangements 
to circulate it, he found that by a quick 
movement the Tract Society had secured 
from most of his people their patronage of 
the Child’s Paper. Clergymen need to 
have their eyes about them to guard their 
parishes from this kind of interference. 

For the present we will close with the 
following communication, from a_respon- 
sible source, holding ourselves prepared to 
renew the discussion whenever the occasion 
may demand. 


Messrs. Editors—Y our rebuke of the as- 
sumptions of the American Tract Society, 
I believe, will be heartily approved of by 
all good Presbyterians. I say its assump- 
tions; for none of us find fault with it in its 
legitimate sphere. In this respect it has al- 
ways had our warmest sympathy and most 
cordial co-operation. But when it begins 
to use the power which our nurture has 
aided in developing, to break down our ec- 
clesiastical polity, and to weaken the attach- 
ment of our people to that form of sound 
words which we believe to be the embodi- 
ment of God’s truth, it is high time for us to 
pause and ponder. ‘The following was re- 
lated to me by a respected minister of our 
Church. 

“During the summer of 1850, a colpor- 
teur of the American Tract Society called 
on him (the minister) for the purpose of get- 
ting his mission recommended to the people 
of his charge on the following Sabbath. 
This the minister declined doing, assign- 
ing as a reason, that he and his session had 
made arrangements to have them visited by 
one of the colporteurs of our own Board. 
Notwithstanding this, the’ Society’s colpor- 
teur insisted on going among the people; 
and finally said to the minister, * You can’t 
prevent me.’ ‘I can’t prevent you from 
going among them,’ replied the minister, 
‘but I can prevent you from selling, and J 
mean to doit.’ Seeing the minister deter- 


The conduct: of the colporteur in this 
case, I was disposed to attribute to his loose 
ideas of ecclesiastical polity, the result of 
ignorance or early education, or perhaps of 
both; or of an overweening zeal and confi- 
dence, which a little more knowledge and 
experience would correct. But Mr. Cook’s 
speech in Dr. Cheever’s church on a late 
occasion gives strong ground for the pre- 
sumption that the colporteur was acting 
under instructions. Certainly, he acted just 
in the very way that a colporteur of the So- 
ciety would be expected to act, who held 
Mr. Cook’s views on the inefficiency of the 
ministry. ‘The preaching colporteur, men- 
tioned in your paper of the 3d inst., presents 
That 


Alexander and the author of * ‘The Christian 
Ministry,” is an absurdity too glaring to be 
believed’ by any person who knew them. 
They approved of the Society in its legiti- 
mate sphere. So do we all. But they 
would have been among the first to rebuke 
a disposition to apply the funds of the So- 
ciety to break down our ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, in ‘place of supplying the moral 
wants of the land. ‘The publication of 
leans strongly this 


way. Where is it needed? Certainly, not 


Neither ‘is it needed in the 


artments of usefulness for the Society to 


on crushing its most powerful allies? These 


Publication, containing all the appliances of 
the Tract Society for good. It has a tract 
department and a system of colportage 


capable of an application as extensive as | 


those of the Institution above mentioned. 
It has, moreover, this advantage—It is the 
creature of the Church, and under its con- 
trol. It has, therefore, all the good fea- 


tnres of the Tract Society, while it is free | 


from its objections. It presents another 
advantage above the Tract Society, in the 
decided orthodoxy of its © publications. 
There is no softening of expressions, no 
ambiguous terms inserted to suit parties of 
pectliar views. But the whole truth of 
God, as embodied in our excellent standards, 
as taught by Paul and Calvin, is clearly and 
fally stated. It is always the part of wis- 
dom to adopt the best means to accomplish 
a proposed end. Is it. not, therefore, the 
duty of Presbyterians, hereafter, to give to 
our own Board the contributions they have 
hitherto given to the American -Tract So- 
ciety J. F.G. 


— 


COVETOUSNESS. 


When we say of a man, he died a drunk- 
ard, or a blasphemer, or an infidel, we in- 
fer that he died a hopeless death, because 
these are traits of character wholly incon- 
sistent with any Christian pretension, and 
wholly unsuitable to that preparation which 
is requisite to a safe appearing before God, 
the Judge. Or if we say that a man killed 
himself, we conclude, that unless the act 
was committed in a state of insanity, he 
thereby cut himself off from all reasonable 
hope ofheaven. Or if we hear of one dy- 
ing a wilful idolater, we can have no hope 
in his death. 

Why, we ask, should not the sin of 
covetousness, wilfully persisted in, as ef- 
fectually exclude hope, and awaken the 
same fearful apprehensions in reference to 
the future state of the man who is guilty 
of it? Is not covetousness a crime? Is it 
not so characterized in the word of God? 
Is it not idolatry, as strongly marked as that 
which consists in bowing down to a stone 
or wooden god? Does it not also effect- 
ually kill those finer and purer emotions 


which are elementary to true Christian 


character. Can a covetous man really 
love God, or love his neighbour as him- 
self? Is he not made up of those selfish 
elements which it is the province of Chris- 
tianity to eradicate? How then can a 
covetous man be a disciple of Christ, or 
how can he be fitted for the kingdom of 
heaven? These are serious questions, and 
all the more important, because seldom put 
and answered in settling the terms of 
church communion, or in deciding upon 
the rules of discipline. Who ever heard 
of a man refused admission into the visible 
church, or, as a matter of discipline, ex- 
cluded from its fellowship, because he was 
covetous? And yet, if it be a plainly 
marked sin which will exclude from the 
kingdom of heaven, why should it not be a 
barrier to the communion of saints on earth ? 
Few sins bring more discredit on the pro- 
fession of Christianity, in the eyes of the 
world, than this. It will make some 
allowance for sins into which men are 
hurried by the force of passion ; but will 
sneeringly contemn the religion which 
tolerates a man who can deliberately 
grasp after and cling to the world as the 
chief good; who shows, by the whole 
course of his life, that he loves the things 
of earth supremely, and that the greatest 
calamity which could befall him, would be 
separation from his earthly idol. 

. There is no sin more insidious than that 
of covetousness. It has a decent exterior. 
It is indeed in a certain sense inconsistent 
with profligate excesses. The sinful plea- 
sures of the world are generally too extra- 
vagant in cost to consist with it. Like a 
subtle serpent, it glides into the heart un- 
der the most plausible pretences. It comes 
under the name of thrift, economy, careful- 
ness, prudence; it inveighs against profli- 
gacy, profusion, extravagance, improvi- 
dence, ostentation ; it justifies itself as a 
wise regard to one’s own interests, and 
to a proper care for one’s own family ; and 
thus it proceeds, gradually enlarging its 
desires, fixing its insatiate grasp on greater 
acquisitions, and hoarding its useless trea- 
sures. It is with covetousness within the 
church that we are now concerned ; and it 
is there that it is a fretting Jeprosy. The 
example of one covetous and penurious 
man may, and often does bring a blight 
upon the benevolence of a whole congre- 


gation, provided he occupies a prominent” 


official station. He argues volubly against 
extravagance, against useless expenditure 
of money. Money given to the poor is 
only an encouragement to idleness; money 
given to benevolent religious operations is 
often useless, and sometimes misapplied ! 
He has always a ready reason why he 
should not give, and he hates to be im- 
portuned. Argument has no force with 
him to induce him to relax his grasp ; 
and his heart is steeled against the most 
moving entreaties, because the corroding 
sin of his life has eaten out of his heart all 
those sensibilities and sympathies which 
would make him feel that man was his 
brother. 

_ Often have we watched the progress of 
this sin, which is always for getting, and 
never for communicating; and. we have 
marked it in its consummation, in the mi- 
serly avarice of tottering oldage. We have 
seen the octogenarian clutching his trea- 
sures, as if he expected to carry them with 
him into eternity ; he could pretend to be 
religious, and express an interest in the 
church’s prosperity, while it made no claims 
on his money; but touch him on this 
point, and his countenance would change, 
and the full evidence of his perilous condi- 
tion would be made manifest—his treasure 
on earth, his heart there also! Beware of. 
covetousness. It is a deadly and stupefy- 
ing sin. It dies not, as some sins seem to 
do, with the failure of physical energies, 
but grows when the outer man decays. It 
is not unfrequently the sin of old age. In 
youth, fortify the heart against it. Study 
to be generous without being improvident ; 
strive to love God and heaven more than 
earth; cultivate the benevolent affections ; 
regard’ money only as a means of useful- 
hess ; and then you may expect your hearts 


fo expand, and become more genial as the 


frosts of age approach, while you will joy- 
fully exclaim, “My treasure is in heaven, | 
where moth and rust do not corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal.” 


‘following Caustic remarks. 


ABLE FOR ALL WORK, 

A writer in the New York Independent. : 
whose signature is “ A Member,” proposes. 
that the American Bible Society and Ame- 
rican Sunday Schoot Union should aban- 
don their present independent action, and 
unite their funds and powers with the. 


| American Tract Society, and let it here- 


after be the sole great institution for fur- 
nishing the Churches with a religious lit- 
erature. The whole question is argued 
with such apparent seriousness, that it was 
not until we had read the article a second 
time, that we discovered it to be written 
in a vein of bitter irony, to show forth the 
all-absorbing and monopolizing spirit of the 
Tract Society. The Editors of the Jnde- 


pendent, in the same strain, subjoin the 


“‘ We cheerfully give place to the fore- 
going communication, and invite the atten- 
tion of the Christian public, and especially 
of the officers and members of the Socie- 
ties named, to the suggestion which it con- 
tains. Indeed, we were on the point of in- 
diting an editorial on the same subject, 
when the article of our correspondent was 
received. The distinctions between the 
several Societies referred to have been 
practically abolished by the encroachments 
of one upon the fields of the other two. 
The Tract Society, as our correspondent 
states, has already published a New Testa- 
ment, and though this has brief Notes, yet 
they are so studiously constructed to avoid 
any thing denominational or forcible, that 
they do not practically violate the principle 
of the Bible Society, ‘ without nge or 
comment.” The Tract Society, appa- 
rently ignorant of the fact, that there is a 
Society for the very purpose of providing 
literature for children, as if nothing had yet 
been done in this department, has com- 
menced the publication of a Children’s Pa- 
per, which is adorned with wood cuts suf- 
ficiently attractive for the best holiday 
books. If the expense of this costly paper 
is defrayed in part from the contributions 
of the churches, then the churches which 
already contribute to the American Sunday- 
school Union for the same purpose, should 
inquire into the occasion for starting 4» new 
paper. If the Society, now living free of 
rent, publishes such a paper at cost or even 
at a profit, the question arises, why may 
not all its operations be put upon the same 
basis? Shall the churches countenance it 
in beeoming a rival of another institution 
by hawking penny papers over the same 
field? Are two institutions needed for the 
same work? 

‘‘ By all means let this plan of union be 
discussed. What should forbid its being 
tried? If this union can be accomplished, 
perhaps it may be followed by a still fur- 
ther simplification of our ‘ moral_ ma- 
chinery.’ Since colporteurs are asserted 
to be so much more useful than an educated 
ministry, especially for the West, why not 
dispense with the Education Society and 
the College Society? Indeed, except for 
the simple convenience of collecting funds, 
the churches themselves might be dispensed 
with in favour of one grand, central, unde- 
nominational institution for supplying the 
land with religious reading and religious 
talking ‘ at cost.’ 

‘‘Of course, in that event, the Mmeri- 
can Messenger, somewhat enlarged and im- 
proved, would answer all the purposes of a 
religious newspaper, and, our occupation 
being gone, we Would cheerfuily resign the 
pen.” 


HOUSES .OF REFUGE. 
There are few charities which have so 
much to recommend them as Houses of 
Refuge for youthful delinquents. Those 
in Philadelphia have been able from year 


fruits. Innumerable youth, sadly ne- 
glected by their parents, have been res- 
cued when on the highway to ruin, and 
restored to society as useful citizens. By 
the last report of the managers, we learn 


| that during the past year, in the white and 


coloured departments, 377 inmates have 
been received, 414 discharged, leaving 325. 
In the same period 170 boys and 37 girls 
have been indentured, and 63 returned to 
their friends. Only two have died during 
the year. These children have earned by 
their labour nearly eight thousand dollars, 
and the whole expense of the establish- 
ments has been less than twenty-six thou- 
sand dollars. The inmates are educated, 
taught to work and form industrious habits, 
and have regular religious” opportunities. 
The managers are making preparation for 
the erection of larger and better adapted 
buildings for the white department. The 
building for coloured inmates is completed, 
and is a noble structure. 


CuHItpREN’s Home—This is another of 
the noble charities of Philadelphia. De- 
serted children, who in their very infancy 
suffer through the misfortune or vice of 
their parents, are received into this Home, 
and most carefully tended by intelligent 
and pious ladies, who know how to pity 
and relieve them. It is, indeed, a blessed 
charity, to which every lady should feel it 
to be her privile,se to contribute. It is 
only in its second year, and yet it has 
rescued one hundred and fifty-five little 
ones! ‘The ladies who give their personal 
attention to these deserted and helpless 
children, have only had about twenty-five 
hundred dollars under their control, and 
yet how much good they have dove with 
this small sum! “Help those wonten.”’ 


> 
— 


RELIGIOUS FEELINGS. 


Professor Park, in his sermon on. the 
death of the late Professor Stuart, says, 
‘that in his closing hours he remarked: 
“[ have long since learned, that feelings 
in religious experience are deceptive. I 
look mainly to my life for my evidence.” 
We hope that this report is not verbally 
correct. It presents religion in too dry a 
light. A man may be deceived as to his 
principles, his feelings, and the motives of 
his conduct; but that is surely no reason 
why the evidence of grace, arising either 
from principles, feelings, or conduct, should 
be discarded. With our views of religion, 
we should be exceedingly sorry that it 
should become a prevalent notion, that the 
affections have not a large share in reli- 
gious experience. We, of course, have 
no opinion of the religion pf one who will 
boast of his dry orthodoxy, or of his ele- 
vated feelings, when these are not accom- 
panied by a consistent and holy life. On 
the contrary, we associate in our view of 
true religion a sound and discriminating 
faith, a pure warmth of feeling, and a 
holy conduct. To separate them mars the 
beautiful symmetry of that blessed gift of 
God, true piety. Faith, love, and prac- 
tice are a blessed trinity. I believe in 
God, I love God, and I obey God—this is 
what every Christian should be able to 


| say, and from all united he should derive 


to year to show their influence by their | 
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| his evidence of a healthful state of piety. 
Af he relies on one to the disparagement 
of the others, he obstructs: his own com- 
| fort, and dishonours God. We'live in an 
‘age when dry speculation is too apt to be 


predominant. We want more of the well- 
regulated fervours of piety. We want 
more feeling; more sensible and delightful 
converse with God; more intimate sym- 
pathy with our fellow-men. Religion may 
have an outward form, but it will have no 
animating soul, without feeling. Chris- 
tians should cultivate the gracious affec- 
tions. Let the tree be well-rooted; let it 
stretch forth its limbs in beautiful sym- 
metry; but let it have also its fragrant 
blossoms and its luscious fruits. 


= 


Montcomery THE Port.—Recent ac- 
counts from England contradict the report 
of Montgomery’s death. He yet lives, 
venerable and beloved on earth. 


Premium Essays on THE Laws or Pro- 
pHETic SymBpots.—The Right Rev. Charles 
P. Mcllvaine, D.D., of Ohio, the Rev. 
Alexander T. McGill, D.D., of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Allegheny city, Pennsy|- 
vania, and the Rev. John Forsyth, jr., D.D., 
of the College of New Jersey, have accepted 
of their appointment to be the Adjudicators 
on the Essays treating of the Character- 
istics and Laws of Prophetic Symbolization, 
as presented in the Theological and Lite- 
rary Journal; three premiums, amounting 
to seven hundred dollars, to be awarded for 
the three best Essays. | 

Those who have not sent in their Essays 
will forward them without delay to the care 
of Franklin Knight, publisher of the Theo- 
logical and Jiterary Journal, 140 Nassau 
street, New York. 


Grtlesinstical Record. 


The Rev. Caspar R. Gregory has re- 
ceived a unanimous call from the church 
at Oneida Depot, Madison county, New 

The Rev. I. N. Shepperd of Savannah, 
Ohio, has accepted a unanimous call to the 
Church of Marion, Ohio, and has removed 
to the latter place, where correspondents 
will please address him. 3 

The Rev. Dr. Thornwell has taken 
leave of his church’in Charleston, South 
Carolina, to enter upon his duties as Pre- 
sident of the College of South Carolina, at 
Columbia. - 


— 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Wasarncton, January 28, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors—The cold has abated. 
Beneath a genial sun, the snows are gradu- 
ally disappearing, and perhaps we shall 
have, from this forward, a milder winter. 
Congress meets and adjourns every day, 
(Sundays excepted,) and seems busy begin- 
ning a large amount of business. Some 
excitement is just now produced by the 
discussion of the best mode of paying the 
Mexican indemnity. 
this question I, perhaps, could not enter, 
without the imputation of infringing upon 
party sensibilities. 

California calls for a large amount of 
legislation. A mint is there to be estab- 
lished, and other appliances provided, by 
which the wheels of government may be 
set in more regular motion in that distant 
part of our broad Republic. Her senator, 
Dr. Gwin, seems to be indefatigable in at- 
tending to her interests; and indeed he 
appears to be one of the most industrious 
members of the Senate. California and 
our other recent acquisitions have hitherto 
‘cost more than they have come to.” It 
will, for a long time, cost this Government 
more to keep the wheels of administration 
moving in those distant and expensive re- 
gions, than those regions will perhaps ever 
return into the national treasury. And 
when we attempt to estimate the blood and 
the sorrow, and the wear and tear of mo- 
rals which they have cost, in addition to 
the pecuniary outlay; when we glance at 
the bleaching bones of emigrants, whiten- 
ing the plains of the West, and think of 
the anguish that harrows the bosoms of 
ten thousand families, we might be Jed to 
say, in Franklin’s language, that we have 
“paid very dear for the whistle :’’ and the 
millions might murmur that they have 
been so heavily taxed to afford to the thou- 
sands incitements to wild adventure, and 
to the hundreds the opportunity of amass- 
ing wealth. On principles of mere gov- 
ernment policy and worldly statesmanship, 
we might find difficulty in justifying these 
acquisitions. But when the results are 
contemplated in the light of prophecy and 
of world-evangelization, we can perceive 
that he who is Governor among the na- 
tions, and who is, in his mysterious dis- 
pensations, 

«From seeming evil still educing good,” 

had wise and kind and glorious designs in 
permitting this extension of our borders. 
Whether the instruments in this great 
achievement “ meant it so”’ or not, we can- 
not doubt that God will render it subservi- 
ent to the rapid extension of his kingdom 
over the earth. How mysterious! yet how 
beneficent the fact! that the Protestant 
Anglo-Saxon should gain control of Cali- 
fornia; and the Spaniard and his Papal 
priests-be dispossessed, before the dis- 
covery of those immense deposits of gold. 
For three centuries Popish feet had trodden 
that soil, ignorant of the vastness of the 
treasure it concealed: and in God’s wise 
providence, that treasure was not disclosed 
whilst it might have been converted into an 
instrument of propagating Popery and op- 
pression. And now the mighty impulse 
which that discovery is imparting to the 
various departments of human enterprise, 
receives direction from influences of Pro- 
testant freedom. Thus is prepared a“ high- 
way for our God.’ - | 

To acontemplative mind the Senate of 
the United States is a sublime spectacle. 
You sit in the gallery of their chamber, 
and behold beneath you, in solemn coun- 
cil, the representatives of thirty-one sove- 
reign States, constituting our magnificent 
Republic. As one after another rises in 
his place, you hear the President announ- 
cing, “The Senator from Michigan’’— 
“The Senator from Florida’’—‘* The Sena- 
tor from Maine’’—‘ The Senator from Cali- 
fornia’’—and you listen, in turn, to the 


Into the merits of: 


voices of those distant and far separated } 


regions—you hear the varied interests of 
each presented in this august council ; and, 
in the progress of legislation, you behold 
the diversified interests produ¢ed by varie- 
ties of climate, soil, inland or maritime 
position, and the thousand other centrifugal 
tendencies, all harmonized—the advantage 
of each secured by this beautiful union of 
the whole; and the strength and glory of 
the whole promoted, by the generous con- 
cession and the loyal adherence of each. 
There is a‘simple augustness in the 
Paspect and the operation of our confedera- 
tive system. Like the solar system, it has 
a centre, to which it tends, and around 
which its several members revolve; but 
like it also, its several members have sepa- 
rate interests, which can be better preserved 
by a well poised centrifugal force, keeping 


its own peculiar economy. Thus will the 
harmony and stability of the whole be se- 
cured. Let the salutary harmonies of our 
system be cautiously guarded. Let the 
centripetal be nicely balanced by the cen- 
trifugal power. If but one world should 
be driven from its orbit, by a preponder- 
ance of one of these forces, disaster would 
result to all, whether the wayward world 
rushed in upon the sun, or outward into 
the abyss. And if but one of these States 
should madly rush from its orbit, the ruin 
of the entire glorious system might ensue. 
Let us prize our magnificent “ E pluribus 
Unum.” Let much prayer be offered by 
Christians all over the lgnd for our Con- 
gress and for the perpetuity of our Union. 
And by the press, by the pulpit, and in 
the social circles, let a wholesome public 
sentiment be cultivated. Considerations 
like the above lead me to deprecate a par- 
ticular kind of legislation to which Con- 
gress is now clamorously urged, viz :—to 
make grants of lands to particular States 
for purposes of internal improvement, rail- 
‘roads, &c. Many petitions of this kind 
have been presented; and I apprehend 
that this movement may lead to a system 
of “log-rolling,’’ that may commit Con- 
gress to a course of legislation incompati- 
ble with equal and exact justice to all, and 
with the principles of the Constitution. 
Although a native of the West, I never 
could perceive the justice of that policy, 
by which the public domain, acquired as 
it was by the blood and the treasure of the 
older States, should now be given up for 
the exclusive benefit. of the new. The 
people who inhabit the new States are not 
the people who acquired this domain. 
Many of them come from other lands. 
Now, if it is to be divided and appropriated 
for internal improvements, why may not 
Pennsylvania claim her share, and New 
York her’s, and Virginia her’s? But it is 
a question to be cautiously determined, 
whether this government has a right to 
dispense her resources for such purposes. 
But if it has, let equal justice be done. 
Let the burdens of the old States as well 
as those of the new be lightened. 

A curious case is now before Congress, 
relative to chloroform. Dr. Morton, claim- 
ing to be the inventor of the application of 
this agent for alleviating pain, applies to 
Congress for a reward of twenty thousand 
dollars, on the ground that Government 
uses the article in the Army and Navy. 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson, as the original 


‘claim. The case was argued before com- 
mittee by counsel; and the committee re- 
ported in favour of Dr. Morton’s claim. 
What next? The country would be 
amazed, if the facts in regard to various 
claims that from time to time are made 
upon the Government, were spread before 
it. The most extensive profession in this 
city, perhaps, is that of “claim agent.” 
Of this perhaps more anon. 

Of the meeting of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. you have already been 
informed. I was present at some of the 
meetings of its Board of Directors, and 
could not but admire the patience, dili- 
gence, and business-like manner with 
which they investigated the affairs of the 
Society. Had it been their own private 
business, greater care could not have been 
exercised, to see that all things had been 
done well and wisely; and the friends and 
patrons of this Society have, in this fact, the 
strongest guarantee that their benefactions 
will be wisely and economically appro- 
priated. Honour to those disinterested 
philanthropists who, at their own charges, 
spend their time and employ their talents 
in furthering one of the noblest enterprises 
of the age. 


to our foreign policy, were yesterday, in 
Senate, made the order of the day for 
next Wednesday week. This will proba- 
bly bring on a discussion, second to none 
in interest and importance that we shall 
witness this session. They are as follows: 


Resolved, By the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That Congress recog- 
nizes and reaffirms these manifest truths: “ That 
Governments are instituted among men to se- 
cure the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes des- 
tructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to altar or to abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its foundation upon 
such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such forms as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness.” 

Resolved, That we claim for ourselves, these 
comprehensive rights of self-government, and 
also, as a consequence of sovereignty, the right 
to be exempt from the co-ercion, control, or in- 
terference of others in the management of our 
internal affairs, we concede to others the same 
| measure of right, the same unqualified indepen- 
dence. 

Resolved, That it is upon the sacred princi- 
ple of independent sovereignty that we recog- 
nize, in our intercourse with other nations, Gov- 
ernments de facto, without inquiring by what 
means they have been established, or in what 
manner they exercise their powers. 

Resolved, That this Government has solemnly 
adopted, and will perseveringly adhere to, as a 
principle of international action, the advice given 
by Washington in his Farewell Address. ‘“ Ob- 
serve good faith and justice towards all nations; 
cultivate peace and harmony with all.” “Give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel an 
example of a people always guided by an ex- 
alted justice and benevolence.” ‘Sympathy 
for a favourite nation betrays itself into a parti- 
cipation in the quarrels and wars of another, 
without adequate inducement or justification.” 
“Against the insidious wiles of foreign influ- 
ence the jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constantly awake; for foreign influence is the 
most baneful foe of republican governments.” 
ne true rule of conduct for us in regard to 
relations, to have with them as little political 
connexion as possible.” ‘ Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition, rivalship, in- 
terest, humour, or caprice ?”’ | 


each in its own orbit, and leaving each to | 


discoverer of this agent, presents a counter 


Mr. Clarke’s joint resolutions, in regard: 


nations is, in extending our commercial . 


est sympathy towards all who strive for 

of opinion and for free institutions, yet we 

nize our true policy in the great fundamental 
principles given to us by Jefferson, “ Equal and 
exact justice > all mea, of i state or 
perauasion, religious or political; ce, com- 
merce, and honest friendship with al nations, 
entangling alliances with none.” 

Resolved, That, although we adhere to these 
essential principles of non-intervention, as form- 
ing the true and lasting foundation of our 

rity and happiness, yet whenever a provident 

resight shall warn us that our own liberties 
and institutions are threatened, then a just re- 
gard to our own safety will require us to advance 
to the conflict rather than await preps oo 
of the foes of constitutional freedom of hu-. 
man liberty. 


To these resolutions General Cass has 
given notice of a substitute, wholly repug- 
nant to their spirit, and Mr. Seward has 
also given notice of a substitute going still 
further than General Cass, affirming the 
Kossuth platform of intervention. 

You have heard that the Chevalier 
Hulseman tried to get up an affair with 
the President about Mr. Webster’s pre- 
sence and speech at the Kossuth Banquet. 
This representative of the “ sleepy hollow 
of Europe” seems wide awake, and very 
sensitive. He had better go home. We 
have no need of diplomatic intercourse 
with his nation; and if he expects in this 
land to curb the freedom of speech, and to 
restrain the outgoings of sympathy for the 
oppressed, he has either mistaken his mis- 
sion, or undertaken one that is hopeless. 
Some here deem the benevolent effort of 
the President to soothe his wrath by filling 
his stomach, (asking him to dinner,) to be 
a work of supererogation. The Austrian, 
like a pouting child, didn’t want any 
dinner. 

On the subject of the postage law—but 
of that next week. Farewell! 

NESHANOCK. 


For the Presbyterian. 
HANOVER COLLEGE. 


Messrs. Editors — Many of your 
readers will doubtless recollect that in 
May last there appeared in your pa- 
per an article from the pen of the Rev. 
Dr. Van Rensselaer, and afterwards 
several articles from yourselves, earnest- 
ly recommending this Institution to the 
favourable regard of benevolent Chris- 
tians in our Eastern churches. It was 


then stated that “‘Hanover College in 


Indiana, is the only college in full 
operation, north of the Ohio river, un- 
der the control of the Presbyterian 
Church, (Old-school,’’) and “the only 
college in the United States, in which 
every student has a daily recitation in 
the Bible, or in some book relating to 
the evidences of Christianity.” Never 
has this Institution been more flourish- 
ing than at present. Of one hundred 
and ninety-eight students on our last 
catalogue, one hundred and forty were 
members of the Church; of the eigh- 
teen who graduated last year, all but 
one are professors of religion, and 
fourteen of them are preparing to 
preach the gospel. Many other inter- 
esting facts might be named, showing 
the claim which this Institution has 
upon the sympathy, confidence, and 
support of the whole Presbyterian 
Church. The Church in the West is 
making a vigorous, and thus far success- 
ful effort, to endow the College at 
home. But we are suffering for want 
of suitable college buildings, the means 
of erecting which we cannot obtain at 
home without seriously affecting the 
prospect of completing the endowment. 

While, therefore, we take upon our- 
selves the greater share of the work, 
we call again upon our brethren in the 
East to complete, on their part, the work 
so favourably begun some months ago; 
and thus make common cause with us 
in furnishing the West, the means of 
raising up a living and efficient minis- 
try on her own soil. 

The Board of Education, and the 
pastors of churches both in Philadel- 
phia and New York, have been disposed 
for years to exclude indiscriminate ap- 
peals for distant objects; but to this 
they have given their united commen- 
dation as one which should be the com- 
mon cause of the whole Church; and I 
trust there will be a readiness on the 
part of those who have not yet been 
called upon, to unite with those who 
have already contributed to this end. 

J. C. Eastman, Agent. 


For the 
A NEGLECTED FACT. 


Messrs. Editors—A writer under this 
heading in your last number undertakes 
to show—that the Church is not acting 
wisely, because in last October the re- 
ceipts of the Domestic Board were only 
$6000, and those of the Foreign Board 
$12,000. He complains of the propor- 
tion as unequal, and makes some good 
remarks about the importance of Do- 
mestic Missions. | 

This question of ‘ proportion”’ is one 
of some difficulty and delicacy. It is 
one which different persons will view 
under different lights. It is one, I ap- 
prehend, which must be left to each 
donor. But yet it is one which de- 
serves a fair consideration. Towards 
this I would offer two or three re- 
marks: | 

1. The question of “‘ proportion”’ can 
be stated only between things similar. 
A minister’s house-rent in one of our 
Eastern cities may be cheap at $500 a 
year, and in a Western village dear at 
$100. In this case, to make a fair 
question of proportion, you must com- 
pare the rent paid by two persons, 
having about the same income and the 
same expenditure, and living in the 
same city. The salaries paid to our 
Domestic missionaries are much smaller 
than those of the officers and agents of 
the Domestic Board, and yet the former 
may in many cases enjoy more real com- 
fort in their worldly lot than the latter. 
We would not state a question of propor- 
tion between them, because the cases 
are different. Even sothe expenditures 
of the Domestic and Foreign Boards are 
unlike each other. The Domestic Board 
furnishes a part, and commonly the much 
smaller part, of the minister’s support— 
the larger part is provided by the con- 
te, eventually, if not at first; but 
the Foreign Board furnishes the whole of 
it, and this in some countries where it is 
very expensive for a family tolive; the 
Foreign Board must expend a consider- 
able sum for the voyage of the mission- 
ary to his field of labour, and must pro- 
vide him with a house to live in, or in- 
cur a larger expense for his salary. If 
churches are required, it must build 
them, with no assistance from the hea- 
then. Schools are supported at a large 
outlay, for training up native missiona- 
ries and teachers. Printing presses are 
established for printing the Scriptures. 
That Board is a Missionary, Church 
Extension, Education, Publication, Bi- 


Resolved, That, while we cherish the liveli- | 


ble, Tract, and Sunday-school Board; 


| 


gard to most of these things, 


and this not in one country, and that a 
Christian country, but in different coun- © 
tries, in nearly all of which it has lite- | 
‘Tally no local auxiliaries except the in- 
} fant churches under its care, which as 


In re- 
the Do. 
mestic Board has seldom to do any 
thing at all. An argument, therefore, 
founded on the “ proportion’’ of re- 
ceipts or expenditures of the two 

will not show their respective 
claims on the liberality of the Church. 

2. In determining a question of “pro-" 
portion” between these two objects, all 
that is done for both should be con- 
sidered. For the evangelization of 
foreign nations and tribes, all, or nearly. 
all that the members of our Church con- 
tribute is disbursed through the Board’ 
of. Foreign Missions. For the evan- 
gelization of our own country, we have 
numerous agencies. The Board of Do- 
mestic Missions is one of these. The™ 
Board of Education is another, hardly,’ 
if at all less important, viewed in its 

resent enlarged plan of Operations. 

he Board of Publication is stil] an- - 
other. Though the influence of these | 
Boards is felt deeply in the work of 
Foreign Missions, Bertha all their 
efforts are-expended on the home field. 
There are yet other instrumentalities,’ 
public and private, whereby our mem-' 
bers promote the cause of Christ in this 
land. Indeed, it is safe to say that in’ 
the month of October last many tens of 
thousands of dollars were spent by our 
denomination, in the support and the 
extension of the gospel in this country.* 

8. What is the best way to increase 
the “proportion” of money to any 
given cause — say that of Domestic 
Missions? Different answers may be 
given to this question. Here is mine: 
Let the cause be presented on its own 
merits. Plead for it on scriptural 
grounds mainly. Trust to the intelli- 
gence and piety of the churches for a. 
proper discrimination between different 
objects. Submit the result to God. 

I do not object to comparative argu- 
ments. They may be expedient, and 
sometimes necessary. But they should 
be used with caution, lest they injure 
one’ good object without benefitting 
another. In all this, I write as the 
cordial friend of both Boards. 3 


yet are few and far between. 


JouN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Influence of Family Prayer. 
“ Prayer was appointed to convey 
The blessings God designs to give; 
Long as they live should Christians pray, 
For only while they pray they live.” 
All who read God’s word and confide 
in his promises, must believe that he is 
the rewarder of them that seek him by 
prayer. All who sincerely desire that 
blessing which maketh rich and addeth 
no sorrow, will be found faithful in the 
observance of closet and family devo- 
tions, while they will not forget the as- 
sembling of themselves together for 
prayer and praise as the manner of 
some is. I wish it were in my power to 
stir up the pure minds of Christian 
brethren to the importance of Family 
Prayer. Let the influence of domestic 
devotions in the particular case given 
below, encourage those who are ac- 
customed to honour God in their house- 
holds, not only to continue their morning 
and evening offering of prayer in their 
families, but let it serve to increase their 
engagedness in this delightful duty, and 
to strive to bring others also under its 
sacred influence. Not very long since, 
a professed follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ sought to be accommodated for a 
few months as boarder in the family of 
one who, though generally known as “a 
clever man,” had no experimental ac- — 
quaintance with Him, whom to know 
aright, is eternal. life. Mr. A. had al- 
most numbered his three score years. 
and ten; he had. been a «correct and 
successful business man; but although 
enjoying enough of this world’s goods 
abundantly to satisfy the wants of him- 
self and family, he was still intent upon, 
and seemed to be absorbed in the. busi- 
ness of this world—to human appear- 
ance, he was in greaf danger‘ of failing 
entirely of the grace of God. Not only 
was he himself uninterested in the great 
salvation, but the other members of his 
household were, like him, in the world 
and of the world—they were all, so far 
as man could judge, away from Christ, 
the Redeemer of men. This was a very 
kind and pleasant family, they seemed 
to lack but one thing, but that the most 
important of all—an interest in the gos- 
pel of the Son of God. After becoming 
an inmate of the family, an early oppor- 
tunity was embraced, when the united 
head of the household were both present, 
to express the Christian’s views with 
regard to daily family prayer; both 
gave respectful and kind attention to 
what was said of the duty and privilege, 
and then each was asked in turn whether 
they would be willing to engage them- 
selves, and have their household en- 
gage with them in this service— at 
least while their friend was an inmate 
of.the family. Both seemed cordially 
to agree to the Rropentnes they com- 
menced, and so long as their boarder 
continued with them, regularly as the 
day came, attended to this service. Mr. 
A. soon appeared to take special inter- 
est in the family worship, always was 
himself present, and very particular to 
have the others of the family with us; 
and so for months we, all of us together, 
morning and evening, bowed the knee 
before the God of all, and sought his 
blessing upon us. Soon, however, the. 
time came for him who had been the 
leader of the devotions of that house- 
hold to leave their roof. As he bade 
good-bye, he mourned to think that. 
now, probably, the incense of prayer 
would no longer ascend up on high from 
that recently erected family altar. He 
had hoped that before he left, the spi- 
rit of pie and supplication might be 
poured out on that family in answer to 
prayer, and that the old man might for 
himself and family seek the divine pro- 
tection and blessing. We left. But the, 
first night after our departure, when the 
hour for retiring drew near, and the 
usual time for prayer arrived, Mr. A. 
was made to feel that they were again 
alone. They had, for a long time, en- 
joyed the privilege of hearing God’s 
word, and as a family pening the knee 
in prayer before they retired to rest— 
this service must now be abandoned. 
He spoke feelingly to his wife. ~ He 
said, as busily employed as he always 
was in the concerns of this life, and as 
little time as he had to spare, he had 
enjoyed the religious service in which 
his family had daily engaged, he never 
thought the time thus employed was. 
wasted, and now that they cauld no 
longer have Mr. with them, he 
would like at least a chapter should as 
usual. be read before retiring, Such. 
were the reflections by 
ence of family prayer. Dut this 18 no 
all. Mr. A. page been led, through, 
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for tha of consecu- 
tive of “te. reader ‘ig 
presumed to be in possession of these; 
tory, by on the: ater and more 
analysing them for 
the,putpove of developing their permanent 
inflaence. The few of the 


The abridgment is so skilfully’made that 
the reader will scarcely be disposed to 
‘vegret that the larger work is beyond his 
_ yeach.' In -it the narrative is less inter- | 
_sionary.at Mosul, have been forwarded 


the rémarkable'series of his disco- 


antiquities, especially under the guidance 


) 


the nature of practical religion, he could 


and the rapidity with which it goes over 
‘a wide field of research. This has its 


- . and plain exposition of the principles of life in- 


‘in curious and useful knowledge respect- 


ed time of its delivery, ‘and’ are 


this design ‘of t0 


Lectitres will ihdi¢ats ‘the’ breadihi of the 
puthor’s..purposes; thas he discusses the 
decline and fall of the “Romano-Gallic 
province j the Merovingian and Carlovin- 
gian dynasties; the amti-feudal inflaence 
of the Eastern and, Albigensian crusadés; 
the wars of religion; &c. The discussion 
of such great questions’as fall within the 
plan. of the author, political, literary, and 
religious, will: naturally open fields-of de- 
bate, in which there will be differences of 
opinion. When the lecturer undertakes 
to give a sammary of Calvinism, he fails 
to do it justice, relying, as he professedly 
does, rather on the opinions of others than 
upon his own investigations. He does, 
however, acknowledge with seeming cor- 
diality the unequalled greatness of the 
Refornier’s abilities and character. We 
will furnish a brief extract.in another part 


A Porvraz Account or Discovenres at Nive- 
By Austin: Henry Layard, Esq., D.C. L., 
abridged by him from his larger work. With 
humerous wood cuts. New York, 1852, Harper 
Brothers. 12mo, pp. 360. 


The larger work of Layard is expensive, 
and hence inaccessible to many, An 
abridgment was desirable, ‘and. espe- 
cially one by the author himself. We 
now; ‘have in this beautiful volume. 


rupted, and,.the: proceedings of the author 


veries are readily understood. One spe- 
cial advantage is; that instead of having to 
refer to the end of the volume for the 
illustrative. cuts, they are here incor- 
porated’ with the text. To those of our 
readers who are fond. of . prying into 


of a skilful leader, we strongly recommend 

the purchase of this volume. 

Wester anv Meraonrem. By Isaac Taylor. New 
York, 1852, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp, 328. 
When Southey undertook to write the 

life of Wesley, his power to produce an 

engaging book was not questioned, al- 
though it was justly apprehended he was 
not qualified, from personal experience, 

to form a right estimate of so great a 

religious movement as that of Method- 

ism. No such objection could lie against. 

Isaac Taylor. With views enlarged by 

liberal study, and with a. spirit to discern 


come to the performance of such a task bet- 
ter prepared to sift character, to separate the 
true from the false, to do justice to men and 
their acts, and portray character with 


fidelity and without. partiality. The pre- | 


sent volume is not a biography of Wesley, 
but a history of Methodism, in which it 
feceives all the praise it deserves, while its 
errors are pointed out. The author, by his 
judicious discrimination, and the peculiar 
fascination of his style, throws around his 
subject an intense interest, and furnishes 
the very best history extant of the springs 
of that movement which caused a new re- 
ligiows era, extending down to our own 
times. In his sketches of character, he 
seizes upon the great forming features and 
presents a just likeness. The sketch of 
Whitefield is just and beautifal, and he 
gives him: credit for having adopted a 
broader and more.scriptural basis than his 
compeer. Wesleyahism, as a system, has 
many structural difficulties; but its great 
vice lies at the foundation, in assuming an 
unscriptural Arminianism as its basis. 


Man arp Mienatrons. By R. G. Jathem, 
M.D., F.R.S. Corresponding Member of the 
Ethnological Society, New York. New York, 
1852, Churles B. Norton. 12mo, pp. 261. 


_ The volume is the result of a series of 
six lectures delivered in Liverpool, and is 
remarkable chiefly for its condensation, 


advantages, in furnishing to the stu- 
dent the main outlines, while it will 
at the same time be accompanied with 
the disadvantage of being not so clearly 
intelligible to the general reader. On the 
various questions discussed a large fund of 
information is afforded. While we have 
reason to complain that in a history of man, 
his migrations, &c., there is but little refer- 
ence to the Bible, we are pleased to find 
the author rather favouring the doctrine of 
man’s origin from a single pair. 

Livs Ivavaance; its Nature, Origin, and Progress; 
surance, manner of calculating tables” of pre- 
mium,.souroés.of profit, &c. Compiled from the 
best authorities. New York, 1852, Charles B. 

Norton. 12mo, pp. 98. 

' This is an excellent compilation of all 

that is generally desired by those who are 

inquiring into the nature and advantages 
of life insurance. | 

Warn I wis Youre; or Gideon and his Grand- 
children. American Sunday School Union. 18mo, 

_ A collection of brief juvenile stories 

prettily illustrated: 
From the Messrs. Harpers of New York 

we have received Nos. 16 and 17 of May- 
hew’s London Labour and the London 

Poor, with illustrations, a work abounding 


ing the poor of thaigrent British metropolis. 
 Aleo, No. 19 of Lossing'’s Pictorial 
Field Book of the Revolution, one of the 
most attractive historical books of the age. 

From T. B: Peterson we have received 
sketches in France, 196 pages octavo, by 
Alexander Dumas, These are home 
sketches, or rather sketches of home travel, 


_ We have before us an.address delivered 
at Chester, Pennsylvania, before the Histo- 
rical Society of Peunsylvania, on the Sth of 
November fast, by Edward Armstrong, 


commend- 


We heard this address highly 


glad to see it placed’ in a Permanent’ form. 


-disinterred 


of thie Swedes in Pennsylvania, 
sketch which he fur- 
Valuable, snd’ will be particularly 
Pennsylvanians, 
The Nation and the Church Congratu- 
fated; is the title ofa sermon delivered in 
Dr.» McLeod’s Church, New York, by J. 
Agnew Crawford. It states the grounds 
for’; congratulation, both in; Church aad 
State;‘and'is written in'a very agreeable 
style, ..It is a, promising specimen of the 
young preacher's powers, = 
““Littell’s Living Age, number 402, is 
issued, and is good, as usual. - 
 Godey’s Lady’s Book for February has 
its. usual variety of matter, and some very 
pretty illustrations. 
_ We have received the January number 
of the Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Dis- 
cipline, which is both seasonable and in- 
teresting, 
Also part 4th of the Bizarre, which has 
considerable spirit. 
From Leonard Scott & Co. of New. York 


wood’s Magazine for January, which we 
neéd scarcely say is rich in well written 
articles. 

We ‘have received the Ohio Teacher 
for November, and the Christian Instruc- 
tor and Missionary Herald for February. 


The announcement has already been 
made of the arrival of two sculptured 
images recently dug from the ruins of 
Nineveh, ‘that great city, wherein’’— 
in the time of Jonah, 862 years before 
Christ — there were ‘more than six 
score thousand persons that could not 
discern between their right hand and 
their. left hand,”’ and whose whole pop- 
ulation is accordingly estimated to have 
been equal to that of the city of New 
York at'the present time. These ima- 

es have been buried in the ruins of 
that city not less than two thousand 
five ‘hundred: years.. They have been 
the. enterprise of Mr. 
Layard, and by his kindness, through 
the solicitation of Mr. Marsh, our mis- 


to Williams College. 
- Wonderful: specimens are they of 


ancient art—strange memorials of a 
| civilization and a dominion, which have 


long since passed away—the.idols of a 


religion extinct and forgotten, or lost 


in other forms of idolatry and supersti- 


neveh, which was begun by Nimrod, 
perhaps one hundred and thirty’years 
only after the flood, and was enlarged 
by Ninus and other kings during a 
period of six hundred years. It was, 
as Tacitus styles it, Vetwstissima sedes 
Assyriae, the most ancient seat of the 
Assyrian empire, of which it was the 
capital and the glory. Its original site 


on which stands the village of Nimroud, 
from which these remains have been 
dug; and other mounds in the vicinity 
show its outlines, when as in the days 
of Jonah, it had become ‘“‘an exceeding 
great city, of three days’ journey,” or 
of sixty miles in circumference. There 
it stood, on the banks of the Tigris, 
and was for a time the centre of an 


empire not less extended and powerful, 
than in subsequent ages was the empire 


of Rome itself. These are from among 
its lapidary remains; and they are here, 
among the mountains of Berkshire. 

~* They are perfect, of their kind, and 
are perhaps as interesting as any of the 
single figures which have yet been ex- 
cavated. The slabs, on which they are 
sculptured, are dark gypsum, such as 
are described as lining the walls of the 
rooms and passages. of the ruin at Nim- 
roud, which Layard regards as having 
constituted at once the temple and pal- 
ace of the king. One of these slabs is 
seven feet: and the other seven and a 
half feet high, and they are each three 
feet and two inches wide, and two and 
a half inches thick. The figures are 
the whole length of. the slabs. 

The shorter figure is that of a man 
with wings and an eagle’s head and 
Sook bell proportioned. The beak is 
slightly open, displaying a narrow point- 
ed tongue. A comb, apparently of 
feathers, rises on the top of the head, 
and the two wings, springing from the 
back of the shoulders, are gracefully 
spread. The latter figure is that of a 
man entire, with a low cap, encircled 
at the base by a horn, having its point 
slightly elevated in front—features sym- 
metrical, eye large and full, and the 
hair lying out upon the shoulders a foot 
in length, elaborately crimped and 
dressed. The beard, covering the face 
and chin, hangs down upon the breast 
fifteen inches, and is crimped and dress- 
ed in the same tasteful manner as the 
hair. The moustache is carefully trim- 
med and curled, in the best modern 
fashion ;. and at the ear is a ring with a 
pendant of generous size. 

These figures are sculptured in bas- 
relief, raised about half an inch. The 
muscles of the limbs are very distinctly 
and accurately marked, one leg of each, 
from the knee, and the arms of both, 
from above the elbows, being naked. 
‘The dress and attitude of the two bo- 
dies, excepting as they are distinguished 
above, are nearly the same. An under- 
dress, or tunic, delicately fringed, ex- 
tends in front to the knee, and a scarf, 
fifteen inches wide, with a similar bor- 
der, hangs gracefully down from the 
shoulders, covering the rear leg to the 
foot. These garments seem to be fas- 
tened by a sash under the arms; from 
which hang long cords with tassels, and 
the heads of three weapons appear at 
the side. The feet are placed in san- 
dals, covering the heels and sides, fas- 
tened with cords over the insteps, and 
leaving the toes naked. The wrists are 
ornamented with bracelets, and each 
figure has one arm elevated, holding in 
its hand, or taking an object which Mr. 
Layard describes as the cone or fruit of 
the fir or pine, which it strongly resem- 
bles. The other hand ‘is slightly ex- 
tended in front of the body, holding a 
small basket, or square vessel, appar- 
ently of wicker work, with a ball tied or 
hooked at the ends. | 

The fir-cone and the basket, from 
their-frequent occurrence im scenes re- 
presenting worship, in these remains, 
appear to have been sacred emblems. 
But what was their mystic meaning is 
not:ascertained. Nor is it known what 
divine powers were attributed to these 
figures themselves... | 

Across the centres of these slabs, 
and surmounting the drapery of. the 
figures, from side to:side, are imscrip- 
tions of twenty lines on the one, and of 
eighteen lines on the other. The lines 
are accurately ruled, and are one inch 
in.. breadth, with no spaces between 
‘them. ‘The letters are deep-cut, cunei- 
form, and ¢ntirely distinct. When our 


The aythor particularly dwells on the early | 


. Oriental scholars learn to decipher these 


inscriptions, ss 1 trust- they will at no 


we have received the reprint of Black- 


Ninehvites at Williams College. 


tion—the, veritable remains of old Ni- | 


is now distinctly marked by the mound | - 


distant day, we shall know more of the 
meaning of these wonderful relics, and 
shall recover. much, of the lost-history of 


the most ancient empires of the world. 


New light,,will thus be shed upon the 
historic fulfilment of the Scripture pro- 
pheciés, and upon the truth of revela- 
tion.—New York Evangelist. 


| BY MRS. E. C. KINNEY. : 

_ Btormy winter comes again, — 
Bringing snow, and hail, and rain, 
~ Beating against the window pane— 
Rudely knocking at the door. 

Boreas holds to-night a rout ; 
~' See the shutters bolted stout ; 
- Fasten all the doors about, 

Stormy winter is without— | 

God have mercy on the poor! 


On the poor, half clad in shreds, 
‘Through whose low and leaky sheds, 
Snows beat down on aching heads 
Pillowed on the naked floor. 
. He that looks may there behold 


.. Side by side the young and old, 


- Shrivelled arms the babe enfold, 
O, how dreadful is the cold— 
. God have mercy on the poor! 


Iron hearted winter comes ; 
Knocks in vain at costly domes; — 
_ But he searches through the homes, 
Scattered on the frozen moor. 
There no shutters bolted tight, 
Fasten out the stormy night; 
- There no hearth is blazing bright. 
O, how desolate the sight— 
God have mercy on the poor! 


See, the famished infant pressed 
_ To the fond, but empty breast, 
_ While the mother bends distressed, 
Dropping tears upon the floor ; 
Tuovu who hear’st the raven’s cry, 
Here look down with pitying eye— . 
_ Send them manna from the sky; 
Or, let birds their bread supply— 
| God have mercy on the poor! 


_ Hearts that all encased in gold, 

_ Self-enriching have grown old, 
Who have never felt the cold, 

} Once unbar your bosom’s door. 
Let compassion now go forth, 
Learn, what ye to learn were loth, 
That no luxury of earth 
Half true bounty’s joy is worth— 

O, have mercy on the poor! 


Hark! the storm is raging yet: 
W ho beside his fire can sit, 
And the sufferers forget | 
Shivering on the frozen moor? 
Ye, who downy pillows press, 
Ye, whose limbs soft robes caress, 
_ Pity and relieve distress! 
' O, the storm is pitiless— 
God have mercy on the poor! 


_ Mineral Wealth of Greenland. 


A scientific expedition that set out 
last year from Copenhagen, in Den- 
mark, for Greenland, with a view to 
examine into the mineralogical wealth 
of the great chain of hills which di- 
vides that country throughout its entire 
length, has, it is reported from Den- 
mark, already met with encouragement 
towards the prosecution of its researches. 
On the very first breaking ground in 
the mountains neighbouring the Danish 
colony of Julianehaab, the party came 
on copper formations, lying close.to the 
surface, branching away in three seve- 
ral directions, and appearing to have 
great horizontal extent. The engineers 


placed at the head of this expedition 


are sanguine, from the great analog 
observable between the conformation o 
the Ural Mountains and that of the hills 
of Greenland, in their expectation of 
finding in the latter mines of gold, of 
platina, and perhaps of silver. 


THE BOOKS OF CHILDREN. 


The poet Cowper beautifully says, 
speaking of the charming and simple 
religious books that pleased his ehild- 
hood: 
‘¢2>Twere well with most, if books, that could en- 

age 
Their childhood, pleased them at a riper age ; 
The man, approving what had charmed the boy, 
Would die at Jast in comfort, peace, and joy, 


And not with curses on his heart who stole 
The gem of truth from his unguarded soul.”? 


— 


A VALUABLE PASSPORT. 


A good story is told about the recent 
arrest of a Turk upon the frontier of 
the Herzegowina. For some time past 
the Turkish Government have allowed 
their authorities to wring a little more 
out of the people by means of pass- 

orts, and the devices thereunto be- 
onging. But it chances that a great 
many persons in power can neither 
read nor write, and, theréfore, a shrewd 
fellow may palm any species of official- 
looking paper he thinks proper upon 
people as his regular pass: thus it was 
that a Turk, who had travelled for 
same time in peace with a document of 
imposing appearance, which he had 


picked up in the streets of Constanti- 


nople, at last found some one who 
could read it, when it was found to be 
one of Jean Maria Farina’s eau de co- 
logne labels!—British Banner. 


Europe and the United States. 
Europe contains 3,807,195 square 
miles; the United States, 3,221,595 
square miles; so that the area of the 
United States alone is nearly equal to 
all Europe. This geographical fact will 


give some idea of the present power 


and future greatness of our country, 
whose population already amounts to 
twenty-three millions and a quarter. 
This rapid growth may be ascribed to 
@ variety of causes; but to none more 


than peace and the cultivation of the | 


arts of industry dependent on peace; 
the Mexican war being but a very par- 
tial exception tothe general policy. And 
this fact; too, shows the enormous power 
ofouryoungcountry. Yetpeaceisat the 
bottom of all our prosperity. | 


of all our enjoyments and freedom, 
when compatible with our honour or 
our interest.. We want no war to help 
other nations to, any thing. If any 
people want emancipation from their 
rulers, let them strike the blow. We 
are not a proper jury to try the merits 
ef disputes between remote empires. 
As a nation, we are bound to’ preserve 
the we profess. Afl ques- 
tions of freedom between a people and 
their rulers properly belong :to them- 
selves alone, and to interfere is the 
very infraction of the first principles of 


liberty: that we hear so much of all | 
around us. Peace—peace—peace—is 


our motto, where the wrong is not our 


Own. 


| the grass 


Peace is 
our wisest policy. Peace is the basis. 


‘THE TEXAS PRAIRIES. 
_ In .traversing, during the winter 
months, the vast prairies of Texas and 
the south-west, you realize 
all the solitary grandeur of Zahara— 
the eye aches through the weary stretch- 
ing distance-—not an object !—one little 
cloud holds with the sun the blue hea- 
vens above—beneath and around you, 
!—the brown waving grass !— 
away !——away !—with its dreamy undu- 
lating surface—it widens, widening till 
blended in a hazy eae with the 


_| sky, the infinite seems just begun, and 


boundless space yet stretched before 
you. -You begin to feel strangely and 

ear your heart beat very loud. It 
seems awful to be the only thing alive 
to breathe within this vast expanse— 
the world seems dead—a parched blank 
with only one warm vital centre in your 
own breast. You gasp for companion- 
ship—any thing !—any thing that moves 
and has a being, for it is crushing thus 
to stand alone before the God of this 
dumb moveless nature! When sudden- 
‘ly, a hoarse cry, “Aewrrooh! Kewr- 
rooh! Kewrrooh!’’ strikes through the 
rarified atmosphere, stunning you like 
& pistol-shot close to the ear! 

Youturn! They are the cranes !— 
your heart bounds from the shock with 
a gush of joy—you are no longer alone! 
There they are—half a mile to the 
right—see the snowy phalanx ascend- 
ing into view over yon wave-like undu- 
lation of the prairie—with every stately 
stride, uttering that loud and thumping 
cry, while their long, quick necks cross 
each other against the horison, Weaving 


{in and weaving out, making strange 


figures on the blue, as they huddle, 
stalking to and fro confusedly at sight 
of the forlorn wanderer. —_ 

How stately and how beautiful they 
are—tall as a tall man—the dazzling 
white of their plumage heightened by 
the black primary coverts of the wing! 
—their motions, how picturesque and 
gracefully solemn! 

_ What a surprise! how they bring the 

real earth back to you again! That 
wild note has startled you before with 
its sudden rolling croak, but upon far 
different and distant scenes. | 


Comparative Power of Nations. 


The power of nations may be divided 
into three kinds — 1. Geographical ; 
2. Physical, and 8. Moral. In geo- 
graphical power, Russia, or the Coe: 
sack, stands foremost in the rank of 
nations, having a territory of four mil- 
lions of square miles; and if her moral 
and physical energies were in propor- 
tion, she would annihilate all other peo- 
ple. Great Britain, with only thirty- 
four thousand square miles, may be 
said to give the law to all Europe; 
owing to her superior physical and 
moral power. The whole Austrian do- 
main, including Hungary and Italy, is 
only three hundred thousand square 
miles; with an inferior moral and PP 
sical power to that of France. The 
United States now possess three and a 
quarter millions of square miles—little 
less than that of Russia—with infinitely 
more moral, and scarcely less physical 
power. With so small a geographical 
power, it appears a miracle that Great 
Britain should check all the colossal 
empires of Europe by moral and physi- 
cal power. Geographical power amounts 
to nothing, in itself, being only a basis 
for the development of the two other 
kinds of power; as is seen in France; 
whose 197,400 square miles enabled 


not only hold all the European conti- 
nent in check, by her moral and physi- 
cal developments on that small geogra- 


with annihilation, at the gates of St. 
Petersburg, the whole Cossack Empire 
of four millions of square miles; which 
doom was only averted by such a winter 
as seldom howls even in Russia. Where 


by a vicious capital, and that capital, 
Paris, absorbed by a standing army 
under an absolute master. What a les- 
son to mankind! | | 


The Preacher and the Robbers. 


A Methodist preacher many years 
ago was journeying to a where 
he was to dispense the word of life, ac- 
cording to the usual routine of his duty, 
and was stopped on his way by three 
robbers. One of them seized his bridle 
reins, another presented a pistol and 
demanded his money; the 
mere looker-on. = 

The grave and devout man looked 
each and all of them in the face, and 
with great gravity and seriousness said, 
‘Friends, did you pray to God before 

ou left home? ' Did you ask God to 
Glens you in your undertakings to- 
day ?”’ | 

: The question startled them for a mo- 
ment. Recovering themselves, one 
said, ““We have no time -to answer 
such questions, we want your money.” 

‘“‘T am a poor preacher of the gospel,”’ 
was the reply; ‘‘ but what little money 
I have shall be given to you.” 7 

A few shillings was all he had to 

ive. 

‘‘Have you not a watch?” 

_ “Well, then give it to us.” 

In taking the watch from his pocket, 

his saddle-bags were displayed. 


question again. 


them but religious books, because I 
have a pair of shoes and a change of linen 
also.”’ 
We must have them.” 

The preacher dismounted. ‘ The sad- 
dle-bags were taken possession of, and 
no further demand made. Instantly 
the preacher began to unbutton his 
great coat, and to throw it off his shoul- 
ders, at the same time asking, ‘Will you 
have my great coat?” 

“No,” was the reply; “you are a 
generous man, and we will’ not take 
~ He then addressed them as follows: 
‘‘T haye given. you every thing you 
asked for, and would have given you 
more than you asked for. I have one 
favour to ask of you.” . 
“What is that ?” 

- “That you kneel down and allow me 

to pray to Almighty God in your be- 
half; to ask him to turn your hearts, 
and put you in the right way.” 

‘T’ll have nothing to do with the 
man’s things,’”’ said the ringleader of 
them. | 
_ Nor I either,” said another of 
them. ‘Here, take your watch, take 
your money, take your saddle-bags; if 
we have any thing to do with you, the 
judgment of God will overtake us.” 

So each article was returned. That, 
however, did not satisfy the sainted 
man.. He urged prayer upon them. 
He knelt down; one of the robbers knelt 


| with him; one prayed, the other wept, 


her, under “the Little Corporal,” to 


phical organization, but even to menace 


is the power of France now? Absorbed 


third was & 


‘‘What have you here?” was the 


“Tcannot say I have nothing in 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


+ better than that of the summer—cows less 


| stains from woollen goods, If the woollen | 


all wives have at hand;) being placed 


love; let the fire be pretty hot, but, 


as humanity demands that even to the crea- 


the North-west the present season—equal 


chlorine, and washed. The clothes should 


confessed his sin, and said it was the 
first time in his life that he had done 
such a thing, and it should be the last. 
How far he kept his word is known 
only to Him to whom the darkness and 
light are equally alike; to Him whose 
eye-lids try the children of men. 


HOW TO COOK A HUSBAND: 


_ We have lately seen a receipt in an 
English paper, contributed by one 
*‘Mary,” which points out the modus 
operandi of preparing and cooking hus- 
bands. Mary states that a good maify 
husbands are spoiled in cooking. Some 
women go about it as if their lords were 
bladders, and blow them up; others 
keep them constantly in hot water, 
while others again, freeze them by 
conjugal coldness. Some smother them 
in the hottest beds of contention and 
variance, and some keep them in pickle 
all their lives. These women always 
serve themupas sauce. Now, it cannot 
be supposed that husbands will be ten- 
der and good, managed in this way ; but 
they are, on the contrary, quite deli- 
cious when preserved. Mary points out 
her manner thus:—“ Get a jar called 
the jar of cheerfulness, (which, by the by, 


in it, set him near the fire of conjugal 


especially, let it be clear. Above all, 
the heat must be clear and constant. 
Cover him with quantities of affection, 
kindness, and subjection. Keep plenty 
of these things by you, and be very at- 
tentive to supply the place of any that 
may waste by evaporation, or any 
other cause. arnish with modest, be- 
coming familiarity, and innocent pleas- 
antry ; and, if you add kisses, or confec- 
tionaries, accompany them with a sufli- 
cient secresy, and, it would not be amiss 
to add, a little prudence and modera- 
tion.” 


FARM AND GARDEN, 


Keepinec Fruir Trees Straicut. — 
Trees in an open exposure often acquire a 
leaning position from the prevailing winds. 
This should not be suffered beyond a cer- 
tain stage of the tree. When as iarge as 
one’s wrist, they should be set up erect, and, 
indeed, thrown into the wind at an angle of 
ten or fifteen degrees;'in order to bring 
them ultimately into a straight position. 
This is best done by obtaining crotched 
limbs from the woods, eight to twelve 
feet long, and placing the butt. end, which 
should be sharpened, on the ground, and 
the crotch end either against a large outer 
limb, if more convenient, or against the 
trunk immediately below the branching 
point, securing it from chafing in the crotch, 
by a padding of straw or litter, and setting 
the tree at once up to the desired angle of 
elevation. Loosen also, the ground on the 
windward side of the root, so that it will not 
bind, and the work is accomplished. Let 
this be done when the tree begins to make 
its summer growth, or soon after leafing out. 
One season, if the tree is thrifty, will be 
all that is required. If, however, it be ob- 
stinate, repeat the trial another year. ‘The 
remedy is sure. Even large trees, which 
have acquired a permanent lean, may be 
thrown’ into an erect posture, by loosening 
the earth at the root; and occasionally 
cutting off an obstinate large root, without 
injury to its growth, and thus be made 
sightly. An erect tree will be longer lived, 
and more fruitful than a leaning one, and 
not half so subject to casualty as if left to 
its own guidance. 


i" To prevent the flavour of turnips in 
milk and butter, the Gardener’s Chronicle 
advises that cows be fed on turnips imme- 
diately after milking, with hay all the rest 
of the time. 


Goop News ror Horses.—T. M. Cole- 
man has filed a caveat for an improve- 
ment in India rubber horse collars and 
saddles, which are inflated with air, in- 
stead of being stuffed, as is now the ease. 
If the air can be retained at the very point 


of pressure, this will prevent chafing, and | 


be a great relief to the noblest of domes- 
tic animals—the horse. We shall then 
expect to see this invention in general use, 


ture ** the back should be suited to the bur- 
den.” —Harrisburg Journal. 


Reapinc Macuines.—The Prairie Far- 
mer says that the immense amount of ma- 
chinery introduced into the harvest-field at 
the West, will entirely obviate all incon- 
venience from any apprehended scarcity of 
help; and that probably not less than 3500 
new reaping machines will be put in use in 


to the labour of 17,500 men.—American 
Cultivator. 

Facts anout Mitx.—Cream cannot rise 
through a great depth of milk. If, therefore, 
milk is desired to retain its cream for a time, 
it should be put into a deep, narrow dish; 
and if it be desired to free it most cem- 
pletely of cream, it should be poured into a 
broad, flat dish, not much. exceeding one 
inch in depth. The evolution of cream is 
facilitated by a rise, and retarded by a de- 
pression of temperature. At the usual tem- 
perature of the dairy, 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit, all the cream will probably rise in 
thirty-six hours; but at 70 degrees, it will 
perhaps all rise in half that time; and when 
the milk is kept near the freezing point, the 
cream will rise very slowly, because it be- 
comes solidified. In wet and cold weather, 
the mitk is less rich than in dry and warm; 
and on this account more cheese is obtained 
in cold than in warm, though not. thundery 
weather. The season has its effects. ‘The 
milk, in spring, is supposed to be best for 
drinking, and hence it would be best for 
calves; in summer, it is best suited for 
cheese; and in autumn—the butter keeping 


frequently milked than others give richer 
milk, and consequently more butter. The 
morning’s milk is richer than the evening's. 
The last drawn milk of each milking, at all 
times and seasons, is richer than the first 
drawn, which is the poorest, 


| ANOTHER AND TTER REMEDY FOR 
Srains. — The Sciegtjfic Imerican gives 
the following as a edy for stains upon 
cotton and linen goo «Take one pound 
of chloride of lime, (bleaching powder,) and 
put it into a gallon of cold water, stir it well 
for a few minutes, and allow it to settle. 
Pour off the clear liquor, and keep it in 
tightly-corked bottles. Stained clothes— 
linen or cotton—after- being washed to free 
them from grease, by dipping the stained 
parts in this chloride fluid, will cause the 
stains to be removed quicker, safer, and 
with far less trouble than by any other 
known means. In the laundry this fluid 
should be kept in a large stone-ware or 
lass vessel. It should be large enough to 
flip in the articles so as to cover them en- 
tirely in the liquor, when no harm will re- 
sult if they lie for some hours. A careful 
laundress should also have a vessel of very 
diluted sulphuric acid, to dip the articles of 
clothing in after they are taken out of the 


be well rinsed, using three waters after- 
wards. ‘This is a bleaching process, nearly 
the same as that practised in bleach works. 
A little of the salts of oxalic acid put on an 
iron stain, and a little hot water poured on 
it to dissolve it, will remove the stain very 
quickly without injury to the cloth. Our 
readers may place the utmost reliance in 
what we have said; weare acquainted chemi- 
cally with the whole process; oxalic acidis a 
poison, and should be kept out of the reach 
ef children.. It is very difficult to remove 


cloth is white, some sulphuric acid in very 


hot water may remove it, if it is an iron 
stain. It may also rémove it without in- 
jary from a cochineal red shawl, but such 
jobs should be left to the dyer. We only 
recommend the above process of ours for 
white linens. By our advice, a number of 
friends employ it in their families, and are 
delighted with it.” 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN 


WILLIE GRANT; 
OR THE BOY WHO DARED TO DO RIGHT. 


One bright day in winter, when the 
snow was on the ground, and almost all 
the children were looking happy and rosy, 
little Harry Nye came into the house, 
threw his slate upon the table, and sat 
down by the window. His mother saw 
that he was out of temper, so she said no- 
thing to him; but Harry could not keep 
still very long; he thought his mother 
would ask what was the matter, but as she 
did not, he said, “I can’t bear Willie 
Grant; he’s the most disobliging boy I 
ever saw.” 


“Who is Willie Grant, and what has. 


he done?” said Mrs. Nye. 

“He’s a new scholar,” replied Harry; 
“he’s only been to our school a fortnight, 
and I wish he would go away, for I never 
want to see him again. This morning I 
asked him to lend me his sled, just fortwo 
or three slides down hill, and -he wouldn’t, 
because he said it would make me late at 
school. I’m sure, mother, I don’t think 
it’s any of his business whether I'm late 
or not. Then just before we were called 
out to recite arithmetic, I asked him to let 
me copy my sums from his slate because 
I hadn’t done my own, and he said it 
wouldn’t be right; but I dare say the rea- 
son was that he wanted to have the high- 
est mark for his lesson, and so wouldn’t 
show me.” 

Mrs. Nye said nothing then, but at night, 
when Harry had got over his ill humour, 
and was ready to go to bed, she talked to 
him very kindly about the occurrences of 
the morning. She showed him that it 
would have been wrong for Willie to 
have lent him the sled, because it would 
have tempted him to be late at school, and 
that it would have been deception, if he 
had copied Willie’s sums. She told him 
that instead of being cross and saying un- 
kind things, that he really did not mean, 
he ought to have been grateful to Willie, 
who had saved him from doing wrong 
twice in that one morning; and she asked 
Harry to promise her that the next time 
he wanted a sled, when it was proper for 
him to have one, or needed some assist- 
ance in doing his sums, (for he never 
should copy them from another’s slate,) 
he would ask Willie Grant. 

Harry thought a great deal about the 
matter before he went to sleep, and though 
he was not quite sure that Willie was not 
a disobliging boy, he determined to try 
him the next day. The next morning 
Harry found, much to his delight, a sum 
in his lesson that he thought he could not 
possibly do; so he went to Willie, who 
very kindly told him all that he could 
about it, and also helped him to under- 
stand his reading lesson, and then said, 
“Harry, I am afraid you thought [ was 
cross yesterday, but I only did what I 
thought was my duty. Itis hard to do it 
sometimes, but I always mean to try. I 
dare say the boys will dislike me at first, 
but soon they will find out that I really 
like them, and only refuse their requests 
when they ask me to do what I think 
wrong. 
would take my sled and use it all noon- 
time, for I know that yours will not be 
mended until to-morrow.” 

A few months after this Harry’s mother 
said to him, “How do you and Willie 
Grant get along together?”’ Harry an- 
swered, “O, mother, Willie is one of the 
best boys in the world! He always does 
what he thinks will please God. At first 
the boys laughed at him and used to call 
him names, but now they all love him 
dearly, for though he is so good and gentle, 
he is always ready for a frolic in recess or 
after school; and then he helps us about 
our lessons, after we have tried to under- 
stand them and can’t, but never until we 
have tried—and school is so much quieter 
and more pleasant, now he is there. And 
then, mother, even when he is playing 
hard he is never rough, and [ am sure 
nobody would ever think of calling him 
Bill, as they do some boys who are named 
William; every body says Willie to him, 
and I think he is just like the name.” 

I wish all. children were like Willie 
Grant in daring to do right. Sometimes it 
will be hard for them; they will be misun- 
derstood, and perhaps laughed at, but in 
the end they will surely be respected and 
loved by their schoolmates ; they will make 
the schools where they go quiet and plea- 


sant, and what is better still, they will be | 
preparing themselves for true and noble 


men and women, who will do God’s work 
in the world, and be blessed and strength- 
ened by his love and constant presence.— 
Sabbath-school Gazette. | 


WHO MADE ME? 
He, who spread out the sky, 
That broad, blue canopy ; | 
Who made the glorious sun, 
The moon to shine by night, 
The stars with eye so bright, 
He made thee, little one. 


He, who with care doth keep 
The young birds while they sleep ; 
And when their rest is done, 
Doth guide them through the sky, 
And feed them when they cry, 
He made thee, little one. 
THE ONE FAULT. 

One fault often spoils a boy’s character ; 
that is, especially, if he does not try, by 
God’s help, to cure it. Just opposite my 
window is a handsome sycamore tree, very 
pretty in shape and in its foliage. One 
day the wind broke a small bough, not 
completely off, but so that it hung down; 
and as the sap was stopped, the leaves 
soon withered, and there was a branch of 
brown leaves among the beautiful green 
branches of the tree. It was not a large 
bough, but you could not look at the tree 
without noticing it, so that the beauty of 
the tree was almost spoiled by this one 
broken bough. | 


And now, Harry, I wish you 


A writer in the Westminster Review, 
who lived for several years on the west- 
ern coast, gives an interesting mys” 2 
tion of the interior of that country. He 
says a state of civilization exists among 
some of the tribes, such as has not. been 
suspected hitherto by those who have 
judged only from such accounts as have 
been given of the tribes with which 
travellers have come in contact. They 
cannot be regarded as savages, having 
organized townships, fixed abitation 
with regular defences about their cities, 
engaging in agriculture and the manu- 
facture of cotton cloths for clothing, 
which they ornament with handsome 
dyes of native production, and exhibit 
handicraft in their conversion of iron 
and precious metals into articles of use 
and ornament. The merchants entrust 
their goods to the care of native tra- 
ders, in various parts of the country, 
stored in huts, without protection, yet 
preserved in entire safety, acts of rob- 
bery being very rare. Native traders 
are held in high respect, especially if 
wealthy, and in some cases, whole tribes 
engage in the business of itinerant tra- 
ders, no impediment being offered to 
them even among nations where a state 
of war exists. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


oF Russta.—The astounding 
growth of the Russian Power is in part 
shown by the following statistical data: —In 
the year 1462 the Russian empire covered 
an area of 100,000 square miles, and its 
population was 6,000,000. In 1584 the 
numbers were 7,500,000 square miles; 
population, 12,000,000. In 1689, 14,500,- 
000 square miles; population, 16,000,000. 
In 1725, 15,000,000 square miles; popula- 
tion, 20,000,000. In 1825, 20,500,000 
square miles; population, 55,000,000. In 
1851, 22,000,000 square miles; population, 
65,000,000.—Kolner Zeitung. 


Tue at tHe Crystat Patace.— 
From the report just made by Mr. Taylor, 
the gardener to whose care the. trees in the 
Crystal Palace were entrusted, it seems that 
the old elms under the glass shade, so far 
from being injured by their novel confine- 
ment, have increased in their branches from 
six to seven feet, whilst the elms in the 
Park have made, on the average, only one 
foot of shoots. 


An Eeyptian Farm. — Among 
the passengers who went out in the Ripon, 
which left Southampton on Saturday (3d 
inst.) with the Indian mail, was Mr. Le 
Mille, the English farm bailiff of the Pacha 
of Egypt. . He took out a number of cows 
and pigs, a large quantity of poultry, phea- 
sants, &c., to stock Abbas Pacha’s farm. 
The farm, which is to be cultivated as 
much as possible after the English fashion, 
is 3000 acres in extent. 


Sux.—The production of silk in Europe 


has recently undergone great improvements, 


owing to the introduction of Chinese me- 
thods. This is due to M. Julien, an emi- 
nent scholar of Paris, who translated into 
French a Chinese work on the subject. M. 
Julien has now translated a Chinese man- 
ual on the fabrication of porcelain, which, it 
is anticipated, will be equally beneficial to 
that branch of industry. 


INTERESTING Discovery. — Professor 
Holmes of Charleston College, has discoy- 
ered upon the coast of South Carolina a 
number of crinoid star fishes; or, as they 
are popularly called, lilly stars, or stone lil- 
lies. Professor Agassiz, to whom they 
have been submitted for examination, and 
who studied this group of animals with his 
usual skill, it is stated, believes them to be 
the first and only species that has been 


found upon the Atlantic coast of the United | 


States. 
ManvuFacturine Capirat.—The amount of 


capital invested in the manufacture of cotton | 


and woollen goods, iron castings, wrought-iron, 
and pig-iron, in the several States of the Union, 
according to the census of 1850, is as follows: 


Pennsylvania, $27,147,404 | Ohio, 354,670 
New York, 14,995,272 | Maine, iy 
New Hampshire, 13,626,900 | Rhode Island, 8,309,270 
Vermont, 1,504,720 | Delaware, 997,100 
New Jersey, 4,554,827 | Virginia, 4,077,311 
Maryland, 5,037,750 | South Carolina, 1,042,900 
North Caro yal ] 887,025 
Georgia, 1,874,958 | Texas, 24,000 
Mississippi, 138,000 | Tennessee, 2,596,400 
Kentucky, 2,081,720 | Iowa, 15,500 
Missouri, 970,100 | Illinois, 479,900 
Wisconsin, 162,575 | Michigan, ,450 
Indiana, 386,445 | Arkansas, 16,500 
Louisiana, : 255,000 | District of Columbia, 90,700 
Massachusetts, 34,623,322 


TELEGRAPHS IN THE Unitep States.—The 
Boston Commonwealth. states that there is al- 
ready in the United States and Canada more 
than 12,000 miles of wire, involving a capital 
of more than $3,000,000. T'o work these lines 
costs, annually, 720 tons of zinc, worth $57,600; 
more than 1,000,000 pounds of nitric acid, 
worth $117,800; and $27,000 worth of mercury, 
besides a considerable value in sulphuric acid, 
&c. On the line from Pittsburgh to Cincin- 
nati alone, there were transmitted in the year 
1850, 364,559 paid despatches, and the revenue 
received was $73,278. The mostdistant points 
in communication are Halifax, (Novia Scotia.) 
and Quebec with New Orleans, nearly 2000 
miles intervening} by the telegraph routes, be- 
tween either of the former and the latter city. 
The towns and villages of the Union and neigh- 
bouring British provinces accommodated with 
telegraph stations amount to nearly 500. 


New JeRsEY.—The Trustees of the College of 
New Jersey, having purchased the Edgehill property 
in this place, appointed the undersigned a com- 
mittee to lease the said property to some compe- 
tent person, for the establishment of a Preparatory 
School under the supervision of the Board. The 
undersigned have entered into an arrangement for 
this purpose, with the Rev. THomas W. CarTrett, 
an alumnus, and for some time a tutor in the Col- 
lege, who, in connexion with Mr. H. C. Cameron, 
also an alumnus of the College, proposes to open 
the School for the reception of pupils early in No- 
vember, 1851. From their acquaintance with the 
gentlemen above-named, the committee feel war- 
ranted in commending them to public confidence 
and patronage. JAMES CARNAHAN, 
JAMES 8. GREEN, 
CHARLES HODGE, 
JOHN MACLEAN. 

Xr In accordance with the above notice, a 
School has been opened under the supervision of 
the Trustees, and designed mainly to be prepara- 
tory to the College. The course of study em- 
braces what is usually taught in the first class insti- 
tutions of the kind in this country. The buildings, 
which are large and commodious, are situated near 
the extremity of the borough of Princeton, com- 
bining the advantages of retirement and conveni- 
ence to the city. The grounds cover mote than 
thirteen acres, providing amply for lawn, play- 
ground, and garden, to all of which, at proper sea- 
sons, the pupils have free access. The domestic 
arrangements have been made with care, to secure 
the comforts and influences of a Christian home. 

T. W. CATTELL, Principal 
H. C. CAMERON’ 

TeRnms—$225 per annum, payable half-yearly in 
advance. This includes all the ordinary expenses 
of such institutions—Board, Washing, Lights, and 
Fuel. Books furnished at booksellers’ prices. In- 
structions in the French and German, at the ex- 
pense of the pupils. 

ky Sessions commence on the first Wednesday 
of November, and the first Wednesday of May, and 
continue twenty-one weeks each. jan 21—6m* 


LOUIS BOOKSTORE.—KEITH & WOODS, 
and Stationers, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri—Keep constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS, sanyening the Carters’? Publications and | 


the Publications of the Presbyterian Board, at the 
catalogue prices of each house: also, all the new 
and valuable publications as they are issued from 


the press. 
In addition to the above they always have a 
general assortment of School Books and Stationery, 


which they will sell) WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
at the very lowest prices. Bibles and Testaments, 
a uantities, and in every style of rare and elegant 
indings. 
Also, a general assortment of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Publications. jan 21—tf 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW—New Series, Val. 24, No. 1, 
tiquities of the Christian Church. 2. The True Pro- 
gress of Society. 3. Moral A‘sthetics, or the Good- 
ness of God in the Ornaments of the Universe. 
4. The Bards of the Bible. 5. The Book of Reve- 
lation Expounded. 6. Did Solomon Write the Rook 
of Ecclesiastes? 7. The Heidelberg Catechism and 
Dr. Nevin. Notices of New Publications. Literary 
Intelligence. The Review is published at Three 
Dollars per annum. The postage is pre-paid to all 
receiving it by mail, who remit #n advance direct to 
the office of publication. Orders and remittances to 
be addr to W.H. MITCHELL, 


jan 24—2t 265 Chestnat st., Philadelphia. 


the best terms. 


ATE PUBLICATIONS.—Lectures on the His 
91: 7 of France, by Sir James Stephen. 8vo, 
Weasley and Methodiem, by Isaac Taylor. 12mo, 

with a portrait, 75 cents. 
A Faggot of French Sticks; or Paris in 1851; 
by Sir Francis Head. 12m0,$l. 
Solomon the Prince, and Solomon the Preacher; 
by Rev. James Hamilton. 18mo, 15 cts. 
The Marriage Memento; a Treatise on the Ne- 
wre of mutual obligations of Hus- 
an 63 With appropriate Instruction a 
Advice to both ; by Rev. 5. Retingtod. 18mo, 28 
Songs in the House of my Pilgrimage, by a Lady. 
16mo, ‘ets. 
Family Worship, or Prayers for every 
and Evening throughout the Yeat; y one huad 
and eighty of Scotland, S8vo, $3. 
of Life and Death, by Mrs. Sigoarney. 
cen noe 


For sale by 
; WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No, 144 Chestnut street, firat Bookstore above Sixth, 
jan 24—3t 7 Philadelphia, , 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Jonn D. 
Eoan, Plain and Ornamenta) Book-Binder and 
Leather. Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to 
No. 3 Phenix Block, South-west corner of Second 
and Dock streets, Philadelphia. 9 25 per cent. 
saved, and sometimes more, to those patronising 
this establishment. Large Illustrated Works, Books 
of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios, 
and Music, bound with great care and strength, in 
plain and elegant styles. 
N. B,—Pamphlets and Periodicals dane up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any. other 
establishment in the city. © dec ef 


ARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY— — 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000. 
—PBILADELPHIA AcEncyY, No. 145 Chestwut Sireet, 
United States Hotel & Coces 
Agents; Samue. Jones, M.D., Medical Ez- 
ner 


This Company offers extra inducements to those 
ere Life Insurance, in either a Joint Stock or 
Mutual Company; its rates in the Joint Stock De- 
partment are 15 per cent. less than any other com-: 
pany in the United States. Its mutual rates are 
the same as those adopted by other safely con- 
ducted companies, giving the assured the privilege 
of giving a note when the premium is Fifty Dollars 
or more—the dividend always paying the note. 

Books containing rates, with valuable informa-~ 
tion on the subject, and showing the advantages of 
Life Insurance, given on application at the office of 
the Agency. 

PHILADELPHIA REPERENCES. 
Hon, G. Mallery, LL.D. Hon. Joel Jones, LL.D. 
Hon. Geo. Sharswood, Samuel H. Perkins, Esq. 
William A. oe Rev. E. R. Fairchilds,D.D. 
Rev. Jos. H. Jones,D.D. Rev. C. W. Shields, 


Rev. H. Hooker, D.D. James N. Dickson, 
William S. Boyd, Henry Perkins, 
Robert Taylor & Co. James C. Donnell, 


John S. Hart, LL.D. Thomas D. Mutter, M. D. 
Thos. D. Mitchell, M.D. Samuel Jones, M.D., | 
july 5—+tf 198 Spruce street. 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. — Davin 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philade oa White Wheat Extra Floyr in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchupe, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


E UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
Cuarter 
$250 ,000.—Office south-east corner Third and Cheste 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, ‘is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The system of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the, 
Company. - 

Also, the Deposit System, or new plan of Life In- 
surance. All payments made to the Company in 
thie department, in purchase of Insurances, are en- 
tirely optional as regards their amount, and the 
time at which they may be made. A party may pay 
in as much, or.as little, (not less than $5,) and as 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 
there is no obligation on him whatever to continue 
his payments. 7 Further, the whole sums paid in, 
are always at the command of the person insured 
during his life time, and may be at any time with- 
drawn by him in whole or in part. So that, on the 
plan of this Company, there is created at one and 
the same time, an Insurance payable at death, a 
fund available in sickness, and a provision for old. 
age.—({See Company’s pamphlets.) 

In the Savine Funp Derartment, Money is re- 
ceived Also, Monpay on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT. : 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
‘Ambrose W. Thompeon, Law Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 


Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 

William M. Godwin, Jobn L. Linton. 

SterpHen R. Crawronp, President, 

W. Tuompson, Vice-Prestdent. 
G. Imiay, Sec’y asd Treasurer. 

_ Acrvary—Pliny Fisk. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

Paul B. Goddard, M.D., . Williav. Perper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the “uv opany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. . oct 


A CARD.—Mason respectfully informs 
his friends and the public that he has taken 
the Store No. 66 North Eighth street, above Arch, 
Philadelphia ; and will be ready in a few days to 
accommedate his customers as usual, ndtwith- 
standing his serious Jose by the late fire, amount- 
ing to $2500. Thankful for past favours, he will 
endeavour to accommodate all who may be pleased 
to favour him with their patronage. . jan 17—3t 


OUTH’S WELCOME TO: KOSSUTH. — Just 
published and for sale by JOSEPH M. WIL- 
SON, 228 Chestnut street, Philadelphia—The Ad. 
dresses of the Youth of Philadelphia to Louis Kos. 
suth, in one handsome volume; price 25 cents. 
Note.—The above Addresses were deemed worthy 
of publication by the Committee, consisting of seve- 
ral eminent clergymen of Philadelphia. jan 24—3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, — Six Votumzs 
ror $10.—Recommended by the Clergy Z 
all Protestant Denominations. — BaxxinaTon 
Haswe.., No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the late Rey. A, 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errora, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to Congregationd and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
vERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. _ 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

{> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
may 19—tf 


| ere FLOUR.—Families wio are particular 
in the use of their Flout, are informed that 
they can depend upon getting the very best Penn- 
sylvania, New York, or Ohio Flour, warranted to 
give satisfaction both as to quality and price. 

e have on hand, and are constantly receiving, 
the choicest Extra and Superfine Pennsylvania 
Family Flour. Also superior Buckwheat and In- 
dian Meal, which will be sold at the lowest 


cash prices, by 
BROCK & ALLMAN, 
Flour Dealers, corner of Fourth and Vine streets, 
nov 8—3m Philadelphia. 


Ce FAMILY BIBLES— LARGE TYPE, 
/ AND GOOD PAPER.—The attention of Book 
Agents, Pedlars, §c., is respectfully invited to the 
Family Bibles published by E. W. Miller, and for 
sale by the subscribers, as being superior in some 
respects to many in the market. They are sub- 
stantially bound in various styles, and the prices 
vary from $1.25 to $5—the Psalms in metre being 
in al] of them. DANIELS & SMITH, 
Booksellers and Publishers, No. 36 North Sixth 
street, above Market, Philadelphia. 
Also a beautiful edition of Pocket Bible in vari- 
ous styles. nov 15—3t 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh impo Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cof- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original gages os or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. so, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
Xr Goods carefully B vgs for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. nev 29—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
No, Chestuat Street, Seuth rst 


Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and 

No; 995 Broadway, New York, 

BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

_ TERMS.—Three Dollara per atmum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars.and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who ma 

_ No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their peper will 
be sent to‘them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; -each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or leas, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 certs. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. | 
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